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cently been invented which is said to surpass any yet tried. 
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The list of improvements to be made in Paris this year has been 


published, and must make Londoners sigh for a Prefect of the 


have discovered the drift of La France, Rome et 'Italie. It is a Thames. We can mention only the more important. The Boule- 
~ , , ° . Y ’ . 
deadly blow, aimed nominally at the temporal power, but in reality | "#4 de Sebastopol is to be completed, the Boulevard de St. Germain 
at themselves. After cackling over it for a week in all the Legitimist | opened, and the Boulevards Malesherbes-Beaujon, de ]’Alma, du Roi 
° ° ° ° ° » PR > ni , ne are i 
salons of Paris, they have found a champion as violent and irrational | 4¢ Rome, and de ’Empereur to be finished. A new —— = to 
as themselves. The Bishop of Poitiers, strong in his ecclesiastical | be laid out opposite the church of St. Nicolas-des-Champs, the 
immunities, has written a pamphlet in reply to the Emperor, and Palais de Justice to be enlarged, the cathedral of Notre-Dame to be 
ay . x ? ° .* 

calling it a charge, ordered it to be read in every parish of his diocese. | repaired, the palace of the Louvre redecorated, new termini, theatres, 
After asserting that the Roman See is the keystone of European | and churches erected in different quarters of the city. In short, the 
order, he draws an elaborate comparison between the Emperor and | PTOCess of be autifying Paris, which commence d with the Emperor bd 
Pontius Pilate. The pamphlet he regards as the “washing of the | ®¢ession, is to be steadily continued, and the city to be made archi- 
hands” from innocent blood; and in language which but for its fero- | tecturally as well as politically the capital of W est - Senge. The 
city would be eloquent, he tells the Emperor that for eighteen hun- | Emperor might profitally expend a little of his superabundant energy 
dred years the name of Pilate has been held accursed. The Emperor jin increasing and improving some of the towns in the interior. 
it is said, is strongly irritated by this formal denunciation, and has | Pranee vo te cities worthy of the name than any country is 
referred the conduct of the Bishop to the Council of State. The | ee eee , ba 

address, circulated throughout a diocese, will, it is imagined Prince Napoleon, who had intended to visit Italy, has been pre- 

- “- ° ? ry vi ~ . : ai se H rly o 7 
rouse the peasantry into fury, while the Bishop is almost beyond | vented ty the Engeser, he ne, SS said, is bitterly opposed 
the direct action of the Executive. We cannot but think. how.| °° the temporal government of the Pope, and somewhat over-frank 
- = e > = OAR stile . . . . 

ever, that the importance of the blow is unconsciously exaggerated | in the expression of his semen 

by the ppm of the Emperor. The Church of France with) ‘The result of the conference on Syria, though telegraphed to Eng- 
all its hardihood has never yet won a battle against the State. | Jand last week, seems still to be undecided. It is reported, however, 
The people, however devoted to the curés, still distrust the | that the Emperor yields to the majority of the Powers, and the corps 
— clergy—still hold to the fomous sentence of the Encyclo. | d’armée will evacuate Syria on the Ist of May. Lord John Russell, 
pe 7 . oe —— aspiration. Paris will not struggle for the | moreover, in a speech on the 28th of February, placed the occupa- 
parti prétre, and it is Paris and not Poitiers which gives the tone to | tion in a somewhat new light. It was proved, he said, that Turkish 


Tae parti prétre in France, with the sagacity which springs of terror, 





France. The Bishop of Orleans has also protested against M. de la 
Guerronniére’s conclusions, but his pamphlet, though ably written, 
has had little effect upon the public. Even in the Legislature, the | 
faction supposed to be so strong has been defeated. The address of 
the Senate is as servile as if the right of amendment had never been | 
conceded. It is a mere re-echo of the Emperor’s speech, and though | 
urging Italy to “recollect that Catholicism has entrusted to her the 
Head of the Church,” still trusts in the Emperor’s “ tutelary and in- | 
defatigable hand.” The Senate “does not hesitate to give its full | 
adhesion to all the acts of this frank, moderate, and persevering | 
policy.” The address of the Corps Législatif is even more open in | 
its approval, and the Emperor may be said to have received carte | 
blanche for his policy in Italy. He is reported, however, to be dis- 
satisfied with the want of clearness in the addresses, and the public | 
complains bitterly of the same defect. ‘The Liberals are’ annoyed be- | 
cause the temporal power is not decisively condemned, while the parti 
pretre hoped for a clause imploring the Emperor to remain in Rome. 
It is scarcely probable that Louis Napoleon, who has defied the 
Revolution, will quail before the priesthood ; his real danger is from 
the political feeling of Frenchmen, who are almost unanimous against 
the unity of Italy, an arrangement they regard, with justice, as dan- 
gerous to their supremacy in the Mediterranean. ‘There is a curious 
fear, too prevalent in France, of the power of Italy as a nationality 
—a fear the elder Napoleon, both on the throne and at St. Helena, 
Tepeatedly expressed. It is not impossible that the Emperor’s vacil- 
lation in Italian politics is produced as much by the discordance 
between his own views and those of France, as by any absence of 
integrity of purpose. 

Amidst all complications the work of improving the military 
Strength of France goes steadily forward. A new cannon has re. 


secret societies were instigating the massacres, and had not the 
crimes committed in Syria been promptly punished, the massacres 
would have extended to Bagdad and Jerusalem. In that case some 
one of the European Powers would have interfered by force, and it 
was this danger which induced the Sultan to yield a reluctant consent 
to the French occupation. That occupation, also, was only French by 
the consent of the remaining powers. The Emperor was willing te 
make it a joint occupation, but Lord John Russell declined, thinking 
the arrangement would lead only to jealousies and disputes, which, as 
the Maronites adbered to the French, and the Drises to the English, 
might become serious. It was true that French protection had 
enabled the Maronites to commit crimes, but they were individual 
crimes, and M. de Flahault had expressed his indignation that the 
French flag should be so abused. The Turkish troops who assisted 
in the massacres at Damascus were all convicts. The Pasha had 
drawn money from Constantinople for two years to pay troops, but 
raised none. Receiving an order to send his forces to the Danube, 
he swept all the galleys and gaols, and called these ragamuflins 
soldiers, and they were on their way when recalled to put down the 
disturbances, in which they naturally assisted. As to the Russian 
project of a conference to consider the position of the Christians in 
foumelia, it had been given up, and the Porte simply requested to 
consider the grave charges brought by M. de Labanoff, and, if pos- 
sible, disprove them. The general state of affairs in Constantinople 
appears to be most disastrous. The employés, civil and military, are 
unpaid, and disturbances are momentarily expected. All business is 
suspended until the settlement of the Mirés affair, and it is said, if 
the bills on him are dishonoured, all Galata must stop payment. 


The Italian Senate has resolved almost unanimously to offer te 
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Victor Emmanuel the title and crown of King of Italy. He will 
still be Victor Emmanuel the Second, being wisely unwilling. to 
break the traditions: of the Sardinian line ; but the phrase, “by the 
grace of God,” which implies a divine, or at least prescriptive right, 
will be omitted. No substitute for them will be adopted, the title of 
the monarch running simply, Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. There 
will, perhaps, be some di cally in obtaining the acknowledgment of 
the title, which cannot legally be given by a single people. Originally 
the power of granting it rested with only two persons—the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany. The Pope granted it to Pepin and to 
William the Conqueror. The anxiety of the Emperor Napoleon to 
be crowned arose from the legal title, which, in the eyes of the parti 

rétre, the Papal consecration would confer. The House of Bran- 

enburg received their promotion from the Emperor of Germany 
alone. In modern times, however, the title has usually been granted 
by Europe, the vote of a Congress, or the mere acknowledgment 
of a title, being considered sufficient. Thus, in 1815, the Elector 
of Bavaria, and the Stadtholder of Holland, each became 

ings. The difficulties in the way of Victor Emmanuel will be 
greatly smoothed by his connexion with the dynastic caste of Europe, 
and his family relationship to the Russian emperors. Political in- 
terest still centres chiefly in Neapolitan affairs. Marshal Fergola, in 
command of the fortress of Messina, has refused to deliver up his 
trust without an order from the King, who will give no such com- 
mand. ‘The fortress is not strong, being commanded from the hills, 
but it can batter down Messina, and the townspeople have been com- 
pelled to feed the garrison. The foreign consuls in Messina have 
protested against the bombardment of the port, but the marshal 
adheres to his determination to resist. The troops taken at Gacta 
have been distributed for the present among the island as prisoners of 
war. They were eleven thousand in number, and had begun to suffer 
severely from disease. Gaeta is in a horrible condition. The explo- 
sion of the magazines has crumbled several of the strongest bastions, 
and the town is almost destroyed. The habits of the garrison also 
were filthy in the extreme, so much so as to render the place for the 
present unendurable, and to breed disease among themselves. The 
soldiers say that the King’s brother, the Count de Trani, exposed him- 
self to all the dangers of the siege; but the King seldom emerged 
from his casemate, except during an armistice or other lull in the 
bombardment. The presence of the French greatly assisted the 
besieged, not only by averting an attack from the seaward, but by 
enabling Spanish boats to act as spies. The defence was, however, 
greatly impeded by the existence of a suburb called the Borgo, and 
some oa and other buildings, which the Neapolitan Government 
had suffered to remain within range of the cannon of the fortress. 
The Piedmontese had built twenty miles of road, three miles of works, 
and a camp which was actually comfortable. Throughout the siege 
the Neapolitans never once sallied out, and their fire was always 
directed in ignorance of the position of the besiegers. 

Stories continually reach us of the oppression practised in Rome 
and Venice. In the latter city a sumentie in the Riva de Schiavoni, 
or Rotten-row of Venice, was treated as an act of treason. Upwards 
of two hundred persons of the better class were arrested, imprisoned, 
and fined for this single offence. Among others, a countess and her 
daughters were arrested, and pleaded that they walked there every 
day. The countess was imprisoned for eight days, aud the daughters 
fined. In Rome the administration is more merciful. Twenty of the 

yersons who took part in the demonstration on the fall of Gaeta 
ave been exiled, that is, in the majority of cases, ruined. Most of 
the persons punished were not present at the demonstration, but 
were suspected of belonging to the National Committee, which still, 
however, issues its decrees commanding moderation. The event 
of the week, however, in Italy has been the issue of a series 
of decrees on the ecclesiastical affairs of Naples. These orders 
completely revolutionize the ecclesiastical position of the Neapo- 
litan States. The concordats of 1818 and 1834 are abolished, and 
absolute religious freedom granted to all classes. Temporal punish- 
ment can be applied only by the civil tribunals, and the Council of 
State is empowered to decide on the limits of the temporal and 
spiritual power. ‘The patronage of the Church is vested in the King 
exclusively, and the revenue of vacant benefices is devoted to the in- 
crease of the salaries of the poorer clergy. All monasteries of both 
sexes, except hospitals at schools, and all chapters of collegiate 
churches, are suppressed. Their members may continue a religious 
life in places assigned by Government, or go back into the world 
with pensions proportioned to the revenue of their houses, but in no 
case exceeding 120 ducats a year. The churches become royal pro- 
perty, and the remainder of the funds will be devoted to public in- 
struction, to the increase of the salaries of parish priests, and to 
other charitable works. Some of the convents will be devoted 
to infant and other schools. Moreover, an income-tax, for the same 
eo is placed on all benefices suffered to exist, commencing 
rom a curacy worth 450 ducats a year. Archbishops are to con- 
tribute half their revenues when in excess of 12,750 ducats, and 
bishops the same proportion when their incomes are in excess of 
8500 ducats. It was supposed that the Neapolitan populace, who 
are superstitious to a degree, would be deeply irritated by these de- 
crees, but a telegram of the 24th of February informs us that the 
ple had attacked the convents, and it was necessary to call out 
the National Guard to prevent their destruction. 





All intelligence hitherto received from Austria has been nullified 
by the Le oy: of a Constitution. This document, which was 
published on the 26th of February, is thus summarized for the tele- 
graph by the correspondent of the Zimes : 


‘“‘The representation of the empire will retain the name of Ride oo 
Reichsrath will consist of two Chambers. The 
“The Upper House will be composed of hereditary members, and of other 

"The ow ten oe consist of 343 members, who wi 
Provincial Diets. a 

“ The Reichsrath will have the right of legislation and of initiative, 

“ Its sittings will be public. 

‘* A Bill becomes law when it has passed both Houses and has been sanctiongy 
by the Emperor. 

“* The Reichsrath is to fix the amount of the Budget, to legislate in all matters 
of taxation, to manage public loans and the National Debt, to audit the Stat 
Balance-sheet, and superintend the affairs of the Bank. . 

** The restoration af the former Constitutions of Hungary, Croatia, Sla 
and Transylvania within the limits of the diploma of the 20th of October 1860, 
M cr For the oth inces, liberal statutes, with a 

“ For the other provinces, li statutes, with repr i i 
de yagi, etloaen. ; a 

“To towns the representation will be at the rate of five per cent. of the Pop. 
i. > rural ~~ it = ow aa r cent. 

“The Provincial are to late for their respective i 
autonomy, the right of initiative, and publicity. — 

Fos The Provincial Diets are to meet on the 6th, and the Reichsrath on the 29% 
0 pru. 

The Constitution is anal in another place, but we may mentiog 
here that the diploma of the 20th of October, 1860, does not cop. 
cede to Hungary a separate Ministry, or the right of voting taxes, o 
the power to interfere with the consumption. ‘These points, like the 
foreign policy of the kingdom, are reserved to the Central Gover. 
ment. Of course this revolution completely neutralizes all the rm. 
mours of the state of siege in Hungary, and insurrections in the 
Polish provinces, Everything now depends on the reception the 
provinces may accord to the new scheme, or rather, perhaps, to the 
idea the provinces may entertain of the honesty of its framers. 

The German States, it is said, are occupied with the questions of 
unity and Holstein. Several of the Chambers have passed votes jn 
favour of unity to be achieved by a stronger federal organization, 
Nothing of great importance can, however, be accomplished until 
Prussia moves, and as yet her only action is {by preparation for war 
with Denmark. The Court of Copenhagen, aware that the decree of 
the Diet will be carried out, have made a final offer to the people of 
Holstein. It is nothing less than absolute independence, under the 
King-Duke, but with a free Parliament, and total separation from 
the monarchy. The condition is that Germany shall consent to the 
absorption of Schleswig into Denmark. The Holsteiners, it is sup. 
posed, will be willing to accept this alternative, but the Government 
of Denmark stands pledged, not only to Holstein, but to Germany, 
It is the Diet which must ultimately sanction such an arrange. 
ment. 


The American intelligence of the week is of some interest. The 
Southern Convention, assembled at Montgomery, has organized the 
six seceding States into a Republic, with the title .of the “Con 
federated States of America,” and a constitution copied from that of 
the United Slates. Mr. Jefferson Davis has been elected President, 
and Mr. Stephens Vice-President, and the new arrangement vil 
endure for one year. A loan of 14,000,000 dol! xrs } «s been autho. 
rized, and the new President intends, on his arrival at Montgomery, 
to despatch a Minister to Washington, and organize the foreign re- 
lations of the Republic. The Convention has also passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting the importation of slaves from States not within the 
Confederacy, a resolution produced by the signs of wavering apparent 
in the Border States. The people of Tennessee have refused, bya 
majority of fifty thousand, to consider the question of quitting the 
Union, and the State of Virginia has formally adjourned action til 
the result of the Peace Conference at Washington is known. This 
Conference has adopted a compromise, framed out of several sug- 
gested by Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Guthrie, and others. It adopts the 
yarallel 36 deg. 30 min. north lat. as the boundary between the 
North and South. All States and territories on one side are declared 
free, and all on the other slave. No new territory can be acquired 
in either direction without the consent of both sections, and any 
State may pass laws for the restoration of fugitives. Slaves may be 
carried by their owners into free States, and Congress gives up its 
power over slavery in Columbia, and binds itself never to admit 
persons of colour to citizenship. : 

Mr. Lincoln left his house at Springfield, Illinois, on the 10th a 
February, on his way to Washington. His journey was one Col 
tinued ovation. His speeches ex route are distinguished by an avoid- 
ance of the great subject; but one delivered at Indianapolis sufl- 
ciently indicates his views : 

“What, then, is ‘coercion?’ What is ‘invasion?’ Would the marching of 
an army into South Carolina, without the consent of her people, and with hostile 
intent towards them, be invasion? I certainly think it would be ‘ coerciot, 
also, if the South Carolinians were forced to submit. But if the United States 
should merely hold and retake its own forts and other property, and collect the 
duties on foreign importations, or even withhold the mails from places where 
they were habitually violated, would any or all these things be ‘invasion # 
‘coercion?’ Do out-professed lovers of the Union, but who spitefully resolve 
that they will resist coercion and invasion, understand that such things % 
these on the part of the United States would be coercion or invasion of 8 
State? If so, their idea of means to preserve the object of their 
affection would seem to be exceedingly thin and airy. If sick, the ttle 
pills of the homeopathist would be much too large for it to swallow. In their 
view the Union, as a family relation, would seem to be no regular marriag®, but 
rather a sort of ‘free love” arrangement, to be maintained on passional attrae 
tion. By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State? I speak 
not of the position assigned to a State in the Union by the constitution, for thst 
by the bond we a. That position, however, a State cannot curry 
of the Union with it. I speak of that assumed primary right of a State to 
all which is less than itself and to ruin all which is larger than itself. If State 








and a county, in a given case, should be equal in extent of territory and eq - 
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i i i a matter of principle, is the State better than 
sumber of gm pig mg of names “ey cochenge of rights? Upon 
pe we what rightful principle may a State, being no more than one-fiftieth 
Fen eke nation in soil and population, break up the nation, and then coerce a 
= rtionably larger subdivision of itself in the most arbitrary way? What 
mysterious ight : play a is conferred on a district of country with its people 

| ing ita e ; ye 
the Federal Treasury is said to be in the worst possible condition. 
Claims to the amount of 10,000,000 dollars fall due by the 4th 
of March, while there will be only 2,500,000 dollars to meet them. 
The Secretary has asked authority to borrow money, but the mer- 
chants are unwilling to lend without guarantees from individual 
States; and the loan—if raised at all—will be on ruinous terms. 
It is said that the false acceptances issued by Mr. Floyd amount to 
seven millions of dollars—an enormous sum—much of which is in the 


hands of innocent holders. 


The news from the far East is of little interest. In India the 
Governor-General has sanctioned the appointment of Europeans and 
Natives, unconnected with Government, to the magisterial bench, 
and there is talk of reductions to the extent of three millions ster- 
ling, which will prove talk. Reductions are not easy where expen- 
diture is every man’s interest. 





Both Houses of Convocation met on Tuesday for the actual de- 
spatch of business under a license from the Crown. This is the first 
time for two hundred years that the Parliament of the Church has 
assembled under such circumstances. Besides this fact, two others 
make the meeting of Convocation a notable incident. 

The business to be despatched was the amendment of the 29th 
canon. The Bishop of Oxford, through whom the license was ob- 


parents being sponsors to their own children. — The canons, as it 
stands, prohibits parents from exercising that function, and hence 
many children are not baptized. Moreover, it was contended that 
the present system weakens the sense of responsibility in parents, 
and Jeads to hack-sponsorship for the sake of the supper given to 
celebrate a baptism. The motion was seconded by the Bishop of 
Lincola, supported by the Bishops of Landaff, St. David’s, London, 
Winchester, and Gloucester, and though looked coldly on by the 
Bishop of Salisbury and the Archbishop of Canterbury, it was carried 
nem. dis. 

In the Lower House, Dr. Jelf at once brought up the vexed ques- 
tion of the Essays and Reviews. He moved the suspension of the 
standing orders, that he might reach the subject, and having carried 
it byabout 30to 1S (actual numbers uncertain), he moved an address 
to the Upper House with the object of taking synodical action upon 
a book full of erroneous views, and applied by Atheists and Socinians 
to further their ends. Dr. M’Caul seconded the motion. Areh- 
deacon Sandford, urging that the proposed measure would only tend 
to increase the mischief by exciting public curiosity, moved the pre- 
vious question, and Archdeacon Grant seconded the amendment. 
Archdeacon Denison would not slur over this important subject, and 
thus hold forth to the country that Convocation feared to carry out 
its functions. It was their duty to stamp this infidel book with their 
condemnation. If they did not they would admit the principle for 
which the book contends—that of “allowing private and individual 
judgment to override ecclesiastical and scriptural authority.” The 
Ten of Norwich thought it would be sufficient if the Lower House 
said it concurred with the Bishops. The Rev. Mr. Vincent agreed 
in this. Archdeacon Moore warned the House not to put interpreta- 
tions on the book which were not intended by the writers. The Dean 
of Ely, who condemned the book, supported the previous question. 

Dr. Wordsworth then stepped in and proposed this amendment : 

“That the clergy of the Lower House of Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury, having regard to the unanimous censure which has been already 
pronounced and published by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces on 
certain opinions contained in a certain book entitled Essays and Reviews, enter- 
tain an earnest hope that under the Divine blessing the faithful zeal of the Chris- 
tian church may be enabled to counteract the pernicious influence of the erroneous 
opinions contained in the said volume.” 

Dr. Jelf consented to withdraw his motion and accept the amend- 
ment, and the previous question having been negatjved, Dr. Words- 
worth’s resolution was carried. 

_ At the sitting on Wednesday, the Upper House debated the ques- 
tion of the relation missionary bishops should bear to the home and 
colonial Church, the Bishop of Oxford obtaining the appointment of 
4 committee on the subject. 

In the Lower House, the resolution upon the Essays and Reviews, 
was formally remitted to the Upper House. The wemeehes reported 
4 message mviting the concurrence of the Lower House in the altera- 
ton of the twenty-ninth canon, agreed to by the bishops. 

At the Thursday sitting the Upper House engaged in a discussion 
on the Exsays and Reviews in the course of which it was broadly 
mtimated that nothing but recantation would satisfy the Church, and 
further, that special Bishops would deal 
the parties. All the Bishops will meet next month to decide what 
shal be done. 

In the Lower House, the Bishop of Oxford’s amendment of the 
29th Canon was adopted. 





Sir William Hayter, so long political secretary at the Treasury, 
chief whip, and manager of the Liberal party, earned its esteem 
durmg his long tenure of office, and on his retirement the Liberals 
Setermined to diue in his honour, and to present him with 2 testi- 
momal. No few r than three lund ed and sixt 


. y-live Liberals —not 
. + >| . ° . 
Confined to Members-of the existing Parliament 


_0D- | of any value I heartily rejoice at it. 
tained, moved that the 29th canon should be so altered as to admit of | 


individually with some of | 





ee 
—subseribed to the} 


testimonial fund. The testimonial itself is a massive piece of silver, 
weighing eleven hundred ounces, and representing Britannia, sur- 
rounded by Fidelity, Justice, Industry, and Loyalty. On Wednesday 
the dinner took place, at Willis’s Rooms, Lord Palmerston occupying 
the chair, and some one hundred and fifty Members, including four 
Cabinet Ministers, Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George 
Grey, and Mr. Gibson taking their seats at the table. Every shade of 
the Liberal party was represented. After dinner Lord Palmerston, in 
proposing his health, praised the hero of the feast. He performeda 
most important duty: he was the external monitor of the consciences 
of ielen. He had to remind them of coming questions and ex- 
ected divisions, he had to come into conflict with their feelings; but 
ye never made one enemy, and never forfeited his consistency. Lord 
Palmerston was in daily communication with him on every possible 
matter concerning the business of the Government, and he found him 
a sound and faithful adviser, and a perfect encyclopedia of accurate 
information. Referring to the testimonial, Lord Palmerston said 
that the floral decorations represented the eloquence of those Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons on whose behalf it was tendered. 
(“ Hear,” and laughter.) The figures which stand upon its summit 
are apt emblems of those qualities which we have reverenced and 
respected in the individual to whom they are offered—namely Fidelity, 
Industry, Loyalty, and Truth. (Ciheers.) 

Sir William Hayter made a modest acknowledgment of the 
great honour done him, showing his wonted tact in dealing with a 
ticklish subject. He said : 

“ The noble lord has been pleased to advert in terms far too favourable to those 
services which I have been enabled to render to the great party to which I 
belong during the lengthened period I had the honour of discharging the duties 
of the position I then held; and I can only say that if those services have been 
If there is any merit to be attributed to 
them, it does not belong to me, but to others. I owe it to that frank and gene- 
rous confidence that was uniformly reposed in me by those noble chiefs under 
whom I had the happiness to serve. To the noble lord the Member for the City 
of London 1 am indebted for my first introduction into public life, and for the 
great many kindnesses I have since received from him—to the noble chairman, 
under whom it was my happiness for a lengthened period to serve, for the su 
port and encouragement I have always received from him—and, more than all, 
to the co-operation, the courteous sympathy, and the unselfish forbearance which 
I have always met with from every member of the Liberal party. (Cheers.) What- 
ever, therefore, these services might have been, I assure you they have been more 
than amply rewarded by this public acknowledgment, joined in and presided over by 
one who is admitted by ail to be the foremost statesman in Europe—(/oud cheers) 
—as well as countenanced by the noble lord the Member for the City of London, 
who, from early youth to mature age, has been the enlightened, the unflinching, 
and the successful champion of civil and religious liberty.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Harry Vane proposed the health of Lord Palmerston, who 
in his response took care to praise Lord John Russell for his manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs. 

The Tories have gained another seat. Mr. Leader, the Conserva- 
tive candidate for the great county of Cork, has beaten the Liberal, 
Colonel Roche, by a majority of three thousand. This result has been 
accomplished by the union of Tories and the priests. But the Pem- 
broke boroughs have been secured to the Liberals by the return of 
Sir Hugh Owen, the son of the late Member, by a small majority. 

Lord Stanley, it is said, though appreciating the kind wishes of his 
friends in South Lancashire, lias explicitly declined to dissever his 
connexion with the constituency of King’s Lynn. 

The Sudbury ‘Town Council have prepared a petition to Parliament 
against the disfranchisement of the borough proposed by the bill of 
Sir George Lewis. It is contended that Sudbury has been no worse 
than many of its electorally corrupt neighbours which have still been 
permitted to return members. A statement has also been prepared 
to show the injury done to the trade and prosperity of the town by 
its long-continued disfranchisement, which it is now proposed to make 
a “rule absolute.” 


A great appeal case has been argued this week before the House 
of Lords, sitting as a court of appeal. The late Mr. Brook, a York- 
shire cotton spinner, married Miss Armitage, the sister of his deceased 
wife. Both parties were domiciled in England, but the marriage was 
celebrated in Denmark, where such marriages are not forbidden. The 
case came before the Court of Probate upon a question arising out 
of Mr. Brook’s will, and the Court decided that the marriage was 
not valid, and that therefore the will of Mr. Brook could not take 
effect. Against this decision the children of the second marriage 
appealed to the House of Lords. 

he Emperor of Austria, through his ambassador, appeared in the 
Court of Chancery on Wednesday. Sir Hugh Cairns applied for an 
injunction to restrain Messrs. Day and Son, the lithographers, from 
rinting, lithographing, or manufacturing documents purporting to 
~ Hungarian state notes, bearing the arms of Hungary, and to re- 
strain the said firm from delivering them up to Louis Kossuth, or 
any person. The aflidavit set forth that _ and Son are manufac- 
turiug spurious notes of various amounts under the direction of Louis 
Kossuth, for the purpose of circulating them in Hungary as money, 
and by the aid thereof to promote revolution and disorder. The 
Emperor has not authorized the manufacture of these notes, and as 
it was believed they were to be delivered during the present week, 
= injunction was prayed for, and granted until further 
orders. 


An extraordinary trial has occupied the attention of the Irish 
courts throughout the week, and is far from being concluded. The 
enormous length of the evidence precludes us from attempting a de- 
tailed account, but we can simply tell the story. The action is 
brought by a Mr. Theiwail, of Hull, nominally to recover from the 
Honvurable * Yelverton, of the Royal Actillery, upwards of 
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250/., the cost of maintaining Mrs. Yelverton. The defence is that, 
the lady is not the wife of the major. The story is this: in 1853 
Major, then Captain Yelverton, met Miss Theresa Longworth, the 
daughter of a Lanenshire ntleman, on board a steamer. An in- 
timacy sprang up between them, a correspondence ensued, and it is 
evident from the published letters, that the lady was deeply in love 
with the Royal Artillery officer. Years passed of but they did not 
meet. Major Yelverton went to Malta, Miss Longworth to Italy. 
The Crimean war broke out, and Miss Longworth, who is a Roman 
Catholic, went to Constantinople with the Tens sisters of charity. 
There Major Yelverton met her again. He saw her at Galata, he 
saw her in the hut of her friends, Sane and Mrs. Straubenzee, in 
the Crimea. According to her account, he proposed that they should 
be secretly married by a Greek priest at Balaklava, alleging, as an 
argument for a secret marriage, that his relative, Lord Avonmore, 
had made him promise to marry no one who could not pay his debts. 
Miss Longworth then declined a secret marriage. After the war, he 
went home by way of the Danube, and she returned to England, 
In 1857 they met again in Edinburgh. There, according to Miss 
Longworth, they were married according to a form supposed to be 
binding in Scotland. They went to Hull together. They were called 
Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton. Subsequently they went to Ireland, and at 
Rostrevor they were married by a Roman Catholic priest; Miss 
Longworth at length consenting to the condition of secrecy. They 
travelled together for the honeymoon, going to France among other 
laces, and Major Yelverton left his wife at Bordeaux ill, he returning 
1ome, us his “ leave” had expired. When Mrs. Yelverton came back, 
the Honourable Major repudiated the marriage, and wedded himself 
to Mrs. Forbes, the widow ofa distinguished Scotch professor. Such 
is the story of Miss Longworth, and it is very materially corrobo- 
rated by letters and personal evidence. Major Yelverton simply de- 
nies the whole statement. Under cross-examination he avowed that 
he planned the seduction of Miss Longworth. He says he never 
spoke of marriage, except to say it was impossible. He described, in 
ample detail, his attempts to get possession of the lady, his failures, 
his renewed attempts, and his success. He drew a fine distinction 
between the offence of seducing a woman of gentle blood and a 
woman not of gentle blood. We despair of giving our readers any 
idea of the shameless views of life put forward by Major Yelverton 
under cross-examination. The whole of his evidence is painful in 
the extreme. 

The real question, however, is, did he marry her at Rostrevor ? 
Upon this point we have the evidence of Father Mooney, who per- 
formed the ceremony, who asserts that he simply “renewed the 
consent” of the pair, and the evidence of another Roman Catholic 
clergyman that the marriage was valid. The case is not yet decided ; 
but, whatever the decision may be, there can be but one opinion of 
the conduct of Major Yelverton. 


The Central Criminal Court has disposed of two cases, which, 
when first reported, caused much excitement and indignation. One 
was a charge against Henry Fisher, an artilleryman, for the man- 
slaughter of his sister. It turned out on examination that Eliza 
Fisher was a confirmed maniac, with whom nothing could be done. 
She lived at the house of her brother, who was a married man, and 
her brother, his wife, the maniac sister, and a daughter of the pri- 
soner, sixteen years of age, slept in one room. ‘There was no evi- 
dence to show that the poor creature was ill-treated, and it was clear 
that the prisoner, her brother, was not responsible. ‘The jury there- 
fore found a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

In the second case, Mary Connor was charged with the man- 
slaughter of her child. But it was clearly shown that the sole 
foundation for the charge was the gossip of the women who lived in 
the same house. These two cases should serve as warnings to 
coroners’ juries and the public not to indulge in the rash assumption 
that every horrible charge is true. 

Mr. North, the Russian broker, was tried for larceny, in obtaining 
warrants for tallow from Messrs. Hubbard and Mr. Goss to the 
value of 10,000/., for which he gave checks on the Bank of London, 
having at the time a balance under 10/. to his credit. After the case 
had been stated, the Lord Chief Baron ruled that such a proceeding 
did not amount either to larceny or to the obtaining goods under 
false pretences, and the jury were directed to acquit the prisoner. 
This ruling has excited considerable interest among the merchants 
connected with the Baltic trade. In the mean time it is satisfactory 
to learn that the warrants have been surrendered to the owners. 


What we may, perhaps, without a libel call a fraud was perpetrated 
on the South-Eastern Railway Company twelve years ago. Que 
Warton contracted to build a railway for the company from Tun- 
bridge Wells to Robertsbridge. There were two tunnels to be 
made, and it was agreed that there should be four thicknesses of 
bricks firmly cemented. Six years after the tunnels were completed 
the company had reason to suspect the insufficiency of the work, and 
on testing the tunnels they found in one one half-brick setting on 
cement the rest stacked dry, and in no case did they find more than 
nine inches of brickwork set in cement. A pressure on the crown of 
one tunnel would have caused it to fall down altogether. An action 
was brought by the company in the Court of Exchequer to recover 
damages. The defence was that the engineer had passed the work. 
Neither the judge nor the jury thought this sufficient ; both censured 
the engineer of the company for not having done his duty; but the 
jury gave the plantiffs damages 35007. 

. John Crosby, a private banker at Kirkby Thore, in Westmore- 


land, was held in great esteem by his neighbours. He was re 

as a man of the highest integrity, and of course attracted to his 
the farmers and persons of small capital in the neighbourhood, 0), 
the 12th of February he died suddenly, and when his books Were 
examined it was found that the bank was insolvent! The liabilities 
were $1,000/. ; the assets 39,000/. Mr. Crosby had kept his own books 
and his own secret. ‘The losses will be heavily felt in gl) the 
country side.” 


The managers of the London theatres have declared war agains 
the proprietors of music halls, whom they a as rivals. The firy 
attack is made upon Mr. Morton, of Canterbury Hall, who is sym, 
moned by Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Ade phi for performi 
pantomime at the hall without being duly licensed by the Lord Chap. 
berlain. The matter has come before the Lambeth magistrate, an 
has been adjourned. Mr. Morton has a license for music and dangj 
It is charged that he has exceeded the license, and has trenched oy 
the theatres by performing stage plays. The “stage play” rformed 
was a pantomime burlesque, with Harlequin, Columbine, Prntslon 
and Clown. There “were fairies and large demons.” “ Loyery 
courtship was interposed by fairies and protected by demons.” Thy 
question was raised was there a “ plot” in the piece? but the wit 
nesses, who were playwrights, could not tell. Mr. John Johnson, 
“ professional author,” had the courage to say that a pantomime 
should have a plot—“ love thwarted by demons in power and rescued 
by fairy interference.” All the witnesses considered that the piece 
performed was a “stage play” within the meaning of the act. The 
case was adjourned that Mr. Sleigh, for Mr. Morton, might bring yp 
“a body of experts in these matters,” who would prove that the per: 
formance was not a stage play. 


Che Court. 


Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family quitted Buck. 
ingham Palace for Osborne on W ednesday, arriving there the same 
afternoon. 

Before her Majesty departed ‘she gave audience to the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, who has gone on a special mission to Berlin to invest 
King William I. with the insignia of the Garter. The Queen and 
Prince Consort went to Covent Garden Opera on Monday. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, Lord George Lennox, Lord and Lady Newport, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir George and Lady Grey, Sir James and Miss 
Graham, and Lieutenant-Colonel Maude. 














Dehates nud {Wrocerdings in jsarliament. 


Horst or Lorps. Monday, February 25. Lunatics; the Lord Chancellor's Bill 
read a first time—Syria ; Lord Stratford's Motion. 

Tuesday, February 26. The Bishop of Oxford's Bills thrown out—Mr. Turnbull; 
Lord Normanby's Motion postponed until Friday. 

Thursday, February 28. Metropolitan Railways and the Poor; Lord Derby'sCon- 


plaint. 

Friday, March 1. Tialian Affairs; Lord Normanby's Motion. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, February 25. Syria; Lord John Russell's Stat. 
ment—Mr. Laing; Sir C. Wood’s Statement—Bankruptcy bill in Committee—Ap- 
propriation of Seats Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, February 26. Forage; Mr. D. Griffith’s Motion—Recovery of Debts; 
Mr. Hodgskinson’s Bill, leave given—The Slave Trade; Mr. Cave’s Resolutions. 

Wednesday, February 27. Sir J. Trelawny's Church Rate Abolition Bill reads 
second time by 281 to 266. ¢ 

Thursday, February 28. The Harvest; Mr. Caird’s Statement—Russia, France, 
and Turkey; Debate on—Naval Administration ; Sir J. Elphinstone’s Motion. 

Friday, March 1, Taxes; Mr. Gladstone's explanation—Syria; Mr. Disraelis 
Question—Naval Organization; Admiral Duncombe’s Motion. 


Syria. 

Lorp StratForRD DE Repciirre moved for papers connected with 
late transactions in Syria. On two or three subjects mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, Italy and China, papers had been furnished to Parlis- 
ment on a liberal scale, but no correspondence relating to Syria has 
been laid before Parliament. We should have been kept in ignorance 
of what the Turks and their allies were doing, had it not been for the 
public press. The Turks, it would seem, under the guidance of the 
active and intelligent commissioner Fuad -_ restored tranquillity to 
Syria before a single French soldier landed. We have sent a comms 
sioner, judicial proceedings have been carried on. With full reliance 
Lord Dufferin’s capacity, still Lord Stratford thought that Parliament 
should have had ample and early information. The condition aud 
destiny of Syria can never be indifferent to England. Syria Js 
key o t. Our trade with Syria is not inconsiderable. Be it 
remembe’ that our neighbours had claims which, if not oy 
right, had by traditions of long standing a Pe seg hold upon ther 
sentiments, and such ties were, as their lordships well knew, but to 
likely to degenerate into movements of ambition fraught wit 
to the peace of States and to the balance of power. Last, but n0! 
least, in the titles of Syria to our sympathy, was the recollection of 
its history and the numerous events connected with our religne and 
our literature, of which, from one period to another, it had been # 
frequently and remarkably the witness and the theatre. ; 

For one, he should be glad to hear that the present occupation of 
Syria was to cease with the terms assigned to it by the treaty, Nv 
that he would entertain, without overpowering reasons, any mls 
of the Power whose troops were acting on behalf of the alliance. He 
should be very slow to believe that any Sovereign would risk ™ 
honour and position for the gratification of a short-sighted ambition, a 
defiance of express engagements contracted with the chief Powers ¢ 
Europe. But it was = to the independence of the Sultan, and, B 
some respects, to the feelings of the country itself, that a foreig2 0 
cupation should not be extended beyond the limits of a strict 


cessity. ? 
Lord Stratford said that the inhabitants of the Lebanon are entitle 
to an independent administration with the payment of a fixed tribute. 





But the solution of the question is not easy. He inclined tof 
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separation 0: “d e Cheer: 
onsider the disease wholly local. 
bor nities ‘of the Turkish Empire. The danger from Turkey, which 


a few years b 


as to rus : 
thred difference to the danger, and counselled the exercise of an 


external pressure on the Sultan’s eat by all the Powers to | 
sbtain the efficient execution of the Hatti Humayoun. x 
Lord Wopexovse, in reply, pleaded that it w ould be embarrassing 
io produce the papers or any —— of vege ae repeated ae | 
statements, already made public, showing the bloodthirstiness of the | 
Narn STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE consented to withdraw his motion. | 
In the Lower House, Mr. Epwtn James put a question on the sub- | 
ect, and Lord Joan Russi thus replied: ‘ 
it bas not been decided by the conference in Paris that the French occupa- 
tion of Syria shall be prolonged beyond the period originally arranged, and there- 
fore the question as to what period it may be prolonged to becomes unnecessary. 
The representative of the Uttoman Porte has not protested against the occupa. | 
tion, but 1 will shortly state what has been done. The representative of the 
Ottoman Porte stated that it was the opinion of the Sultan's Government that a 
prolonged occupation would be unnecessary, and he added a request, that if the 
representatives of the European Powers were of a different =m, he hoped 
that, before coming to any collective decision, they would severally refer back to | 
their respective governments. No decision has taken place, but the matter has 
been referred, as requested by the Turkish Ambassador. ; ; 
On Thursday the subject came up again for discussion on the motion 
to go into committee of supply. Mr. Seymour FitzGeERaLp, Sir | 
James Fercuson and Mr. Layakp made speeches on the occupation | 
of Syria by the Freuch, and the interference of Russia with the internal | 
affairs of Turkey. Practically, they all agreed in objecting to the | 
French expedition to Syria, to the coutinued occupation of that | 
country, and to the intrigues of Russia, both in the spring of 1860 and | 
at the present time. They showed that by acceding to the Convention | 
of 1860, a precedent for the occupation of Bulgaria by the Russians 
had been established. They showed that Fuaa lasha alone could have 
suppressed, as indeed he did suppress, the insurrection, without the 
aid of the French. They showed that the Maronites provoked the | 
war, and that under the protection of the French flag these so-called 
Christians have committed great enormities ; that the French occupa- 
tion has inflamed the hostility between the two parties, and that 
every day the French remain in Syria the prospect of pacification be- | 
comes less. All agreed that the Turks should be left to govern the | 
country, and that if they cannot, the country should govern itself. \ 
Lord Joun Russew. described the attempts of the Russians to 
interfere in the internal government of Turkey. The Russian Mi- 
nister proposed a joint commission of Turks and Europeans, but that 
objectionable proposal was not adopted. Then the Grand Vizier in- | 
quired personally, the Russian Minis‘er rejoined, suspecting his state- 
ments, and Lord John thought that the Grand Vizier should answer 
im. | 
With regard to the affairs of Syria, there had, no doubt, been a great deal of | 
foreign intrigue in that country of late years; but he must remind the House | 
that it was the massacres at Hasbeya and Dahr-el-Kamar tiat had induced the | 
Powers to intervene; and he had been recently informed, on most reliable autho- 
rity, that if foreign troops had not been sent to Syria, the like scenes would have | 
been enacted at Bagdad and Jerusalem. The Sultan's concurrence in the Con- 
veation was certainly a reluctant one, but it was given upon this ground—that | 
the massacre had continued, its success would have excited to similar outrages | 
the fanatical portion of the Mahomedan population in other parts of the Turkish | 
Empire; and, in that case, some, at least, of the Powers of Europe would have 
interfered by arms, not only in Syria, but in other provinces of the empire, With 
regard to prolonging the vecupation, the Frencis Government had expressed their } 
readiness to allow their troops to act conjointly with those of the other Powers, 
wd he bad no reason to doubt their sincerity. He granted that the conduct of | 
the French troops had been such as to expose them to the censure which had | 
been passed upon them. He did not mean to say that they bad taken part in the 
! 
| 





murders perpetrated by the Maronites, but he was sorry to state that all his 
reports from Syria contirmed the assertion that the Marunites had taken advan- 
tage of their presence to wreak vengeance upon their Druse enemies, and to 
murder women and young children, without being brought to justice. Now, this 
was one of the consequences which made him desire that foreign occupation 
should cease. The occupation of Syria, he believed, was beneticial at first, but 


e adverse races and disarmament. They should not, | 
It is part and parcel of | 


Mr. Pack seconded the amendment, arguing that churches would 
fall to ruin if there were no rate. Mr. Marsu suggested that Dis- 
senters should be exempted after the vote in vestry, and not per- 


ack seemed speculative, now hangs over our heads, and | mitted for the future to take any part in the consideration of a church 
h down without preface or admonition. He lamented | 


rate. 

Mr. GiapsTonE supported the amendment, and contended that it 
was time to bring the matter to an end. The bill before the House 
did not afford a basis for satisfactory legislation. There are two parts 
in the question of church rates. There are the populous parishes where 
churches can be maintained, and rural parishes where they cannot be 
maintained by voluntary contributions. The state of the law is not 


| applicable to papulons parishes, but it is to rural parishes. at | should 


the ancient law be abolished in eight thousand out of the ten thousand 
parishes where the rate is levied and paid? The rate is good for rural 
parishes. There the land pays it, there the occupier manages it, and 
the peasantry enjoy the benefits. The fabrics maintain the just rela- 
tion between burden and benefit. The poor have the privilege of a 
free place in church, and why should this be taken away? The Dis- 
senters have been offered exemption, and they have refused it. We 
are not to abolish a law to meet the convenience of persons who dis- 
like to pay a tax and won't accept an exemption. Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed a remedy. He would accept the power of the majority in a 
parish, then abolish the existing af give the parish a right to tax 
itself, and where church rates have lapsed, a right to form a voluntary 
vestry, with power of taxation. Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the 
bill offered to the landed interest an enormous pecuniary boon, some 
300,0002. a year; the landed interest, represented by the House of 
Lords, refused to accept it, and in so refusing occupy a strong, pro- 
bably an impregnable, position. He hoped they woul bethink them- 
selves on the prolongation of this hopeless wartare, and come to some 
settlement. 

Mr. Brigut made a loug speech in support of the bill, nearly the 
whole of which was an attack upon the practices and the disunion of 
the Church of England, set forth from the Nonconformist point of 
view. He said that he had nothing to conceal, that the edi 
formists look upon the struggle as one for ascendancy, and that any 
attempt to settle this question which would leave any shred of the 
church rate unrepealed would be a failure, and the Nonconformists 
will never abandon the field until complete victory is won. 

Mr. Disraz.t explained his position. He said that in addressing 
his neighbours [meaning the clergy at Amersham] all he had meant to 
say was that when there is a majority pledged against the principle of 
a measure, it is unwise to offer a compromise. Until the House has 
rescinded its unlucky resolution, that church rates ought to be abo- 
lished, it is useless to come forward with projects of compromise. He 
denied that he had any personal or sinister party motive in giving that 
advice. To impute such motives to him would be a great injustice. 
Before we can arrive at a just settlemeut of the question, the House 
must rescind its resolution. 

Lord Jonn Russet and Mr. Waxrore brought the debate to a 
close, the former supporting the bill on the ground that it would take 
away the grievance ot the Dissenters and strengthen the Church ; the 
latter maintaining the ground taken up by Sir William Heathcote, 
and imputing to Mr. Bright and his friends a desire to keep the ques- 
tion alive for ulterior objects. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived b 
for the second reading a majority of only fifteen. 
second time. 


v 251 to 266, giving 
The bill was read a 


Tue Vacant Seats. 
Sir Georce Lewis moved the second reading of the Appropriation 
of Seats (Sudbury and St. Alban’s) Bill, telling the House that as the 


| second reading would be nothing more than an affirmation of the prin- 
ciple, and would not pledge any Member to any particular arrange- 


ment, he trusted they would postpone discussion until the next stage. 
The House was not so minded. A number of claimants for the 


appropriation of one or more of the four seats after their manner rose 
in succession 


Mr. Baxter claimed one for Scotland, the Seotch 
Universities, for Kensington and Chelsea. Mr. Bentinck demanded 
more Members for the counties, and described the metropolitan 
Mewbers as a very great inconvenience to the House. What would 


Morgiana have said had she found that the number of the forty 
thieves had been increased? Mr. Cannecix was for disfranchising 
Gloucester, Wakefield, and Berwick. Mr. Peacocke proposed that 
the four seats should be given to the working classes, by allowing 
those who pay less than 10¢. rent—say in Manchester and Liverpool— 
to elect F ax roa Mr. Locke defended, and Mr. Buacksurn at- 
tacked the metropolitan Members, asking what Kensington produced 
except cauliflowers and asparagus, and declaring that the Members 
for tue English and Lrish Universities are superior to the whole lot of 
metropolitan Members. Lord Exriexp said he should claim two for 
Chelsea and Kensington. Colonel Bruce spoke up for Scotland, 
Colonel Dunne and Mr. V. Scutty for Ireland. Mr, Horsman 
pointed out that there were, besides the Members for the metropolitan 
boroughs, forty Members all connected with and interested in London, 
bankers, merchants, capitalists, and aldermen, and expressed a doubt 
whether the metropolis required another Member. 
The bill was read a secoud time. 

Tue Bankruptcy Br.. 

The House, in committee, resumed on Monday the consideration of 
the revenues of the Church in Lreland had strengthened the Pro- | the clauses of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, and disposed of 
— Church in that country. | clauses 118 to 191 inclusive. There was a good deal of desultory 
ry Wiatan HeaTHcoTe Tea the Opposition by moving that the | debate, aud several amendments were moved, but only three were 
alt be read a second time that day six mouths. His speech consisted | carried. i : 
partly of auswers to some statements made by Sir John Trelawny, and On clause 119, Mr. Scuo.erienp obtained the insertion of words 
partly of an argument intended to prove that the bill was a blow aimed | gi 


the time had arrived when he thought it should cease. At the Paris conference, | 
upon this subject the French Minister had stated, that if the troops went away 
the massacres would be renewed, while the Turkish ambassador believed that 
tranquillity had been restored, and that there was no reason why the occupation 
should not terminate at the period originally fixed. But the Austrian ambassador 
—and Austria had always shown herself sincere in working the independence of 
lurkey—thought further time should be allowed, and that it was desirable that 
the French troops should remain till the Ist of May. The Turkish ambassador 
referred the question to his Government, and there the matter rested; but Lord 
Jolin said he would use his best endeavours to put an end to the occupatiun, 
gga ’ Cuurcu Rates. 

The Wednesday sitting was taken up almost wholly by a church rate 
debate—one of our Parliamentary “ aunuals.” 

Sir Jouy TRELawNy, in a speech of great moderation, moved the 
second reading of his Church Kate Abolition Bill. He showed that no 
danger to the stablished Church would result from the abolition of ! 
o ie and he took pains to disassociate himself from the designs of 
fas a beration Society, pointedly stating that he intended to go no | 
an Fermoy seconded the motion. He declared that the reduction 


at the Establi ‘ she bill was | giving to the majority of creditors in “ number and” value the powers 
— ane ed Church with the object of inflicting injury. What-| conferred by the clause. Clause 120 was amended, at the suggestion 
sated he t be the language of Sir John, his action is one of unmiti-| of Mr. Haprret, by the insertion of words giving a baukrupt who 
peters pen to the thurch. He laid it down that the Church has | has made full discovery of his effects, a right to apply for a certificate 
take th Tight to submit a church rate to the local authorities and | of discharge. un clause 123 the restriction on the choice of assignees 
wt elt pcision. That is a right which cannot be trodden down. | was omitted, 
fois a avour of exemption of Dissenters as an experiment, and he 
ditt, at the rejection of the bill before the House must be a con- 
‘on precedent to any settlement of the question. 


Tue Bisuop or Oxrorn’s Br11s. ' 
The Bishop of Oxroxp moved on Tuesday the second reading of 
| two bills. One was intended to suppress houses of ill-fame. But it 
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was pointed out that the bill as drawn was of the nature of a money. 

it was at once withdrawn. The second measure was intended 
for the protection of female children. The present law protects young 

irls between ten and twelve, and carnal knowledge of them is a mis- 

emeanour, ‘The bill extended the age to thirteen. Lord Cran- 
WoRTH said no age could be fixed as a limit to which the argument of 
the prelate would not apply. Earl Granville thought that these dis- 
cussions were more mischievous than otherwise. Motion negatived 
and bill thrown out by 48 to 27. 

Cavatry Forace.—Mr. Grirritn moved that the House should 
go into committee for the purpose of praying her Majesty to direct 
the discontinuance of the stoppage from the pay o way and 
artillery officers for fora The motion was supported by Colonels 
Dicksox, Dune, and Knox, and opposed by Mr. T.G. Barine, Mr. 
F. Peet, and Mr. Oszorne ; and negatived by 213 to 66, 

Tue Stave TRADE. 

Mr. Cave moved, on Tuesday, the following resolutions : 

“1. That the means hitherto employed by this country for the suppression of 
the African slave trade have failed to accomplish that object. 2. That this 
failure has mainly arisen from our having endeavoured, almost exclusively, to 
prevent the supply of slaves, instead of to check the demand for them. 3. That 
the trne remedy is not to be found in countenancing immigration into those 
countries where slavery exists, but in augmenting the working population at those 
in which slavery has been abolished. 4. That, therefore, while repressive 
measures should be continued, and even rendered more effective, every possible 
encouragement and assistance should be given to the introduction of free immi- 
grants, and especially of settlers from China, into the British West Indian 
colonies.” 

This speech was an arraignment of our policy respecting the slave 
trade. He admitted that we had succeeded in Brazil, he concurred 
with some of the remedies suggested by Lord John Russell to the 
American Government, but his main argument was that we should 
fight the slave trade and slavery by promoting immigration. 

““The Emperor of the Freuch took every possible means of supplying the 
colonies of France with labour, Spain risked a war with England to obtain it. 
But here immigration was still regarded as only a planter’s question. Sugar 
could not be grown without a sufficient supply of free labour; but, while the 
planters were saddled with two-thirds of the cost of immigration, it must be 
confined within the narrowest limits. Under the existing laws immigration 
must come to an end, because no individual planter could tind capital to carry it 
on. There could be no better employment of the revenue of a colony than in 
bringing fresh hands into it; and even the mother country might find it a matter 
of economy, instead of spending annually large sums in obstructing the slave 
trade, to encourage, by loans or guarantees, immigration into the colonies, and 
so put an end to that traffic for ever. He would not assert that free labour was 
absolutely cheaper than slave labour, but there could be no doubt that practically 
it was so, because the employer of. free labour took less profit than the slave- 
owner. For that reason it was that Barbadoes was able to hold its own against 
Cuba. England must now pursue one of two courses, either strike at the root of 
the slave trade by cutting off its commercial profits, or withdraw her squadron, 
let her colonies go to ruin, and continne to be as she now was, the greatest con- 
sumer of slave produce in the world.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russet, in his answer, recapitulated our successes 
since 1815 in regard to slavery and the slave trade; stated with some 
detail our negotiations with America, and commented on Mr. Cave’s 
resolutions. The reasons why there is a great slave trade with Cuba 
are that the officials of the Spanish Goverument take bribes to connive 
at the landing of slaves, while at sea the slavers are protected by the 
American flag. 

“*] have read over and over again in the American newspapers that there is a 
large association with considerable capital at Havanuah, which has relations with 
New York and with other ports on the coast of America. ‘The agents purchuse 
vessels in New York and elsewhere, and these are sent sometimes to Havannah, 
and sometimes directly to the coast of Africa. They arrive off the coast, and 
perhaps are for weeks unable to embark their human cargo, but opportunities 
are ultimately found. As the hon. gentleman truly said, oue squadron, however 
active, cannot prevent the embarkation of slaves along the whole coast. The 
ships are then brought to Cuba, where they anchor in some of the small creeks 
or harbours, and the slaves are landed and dispersed among the plantations. All 
this time our cruisers are unable to touch them, because they are covered by the 
American flag. When we remonstrated on this subject, the American Govern- 
ment stated—and held that they were in their perfect right in so doing—that the 
right of search in time of peace cannot by international law be allowed; and they 
claimed immunity for their ships, however engaged, from any search by our 
cruisers. No doubt this flag has covered a vast importation of slaves. If the 
Spanish flag had been shown, our cruisers would at once have seized the vessels ; 
but as they bore American colours, it was impossible to do so. But I met them, 
I think, with great fairness. I said, ‘It may be that the sensitiveness you show 
with regard to the search of your ships is justifiable; it may be that your 
national pride would never allow an English officer to come on board, and search 
vessels bond fide in possession of ship's papers belonging to the United States; 
but, if that be so, do not depart from your own treaties and your own declara- 
tions against the slave trade. Employ cruisers of your own. If you will not 
allow British cruisers to put down the slave trade, put it down yourselves, and 
take all the credit and glory which wil] attach to the successful extinction of the 
slave trade. Let us not touch a single one of your ships; but do it effectually— 
do it for the sake of your own character, for the sake of that great republic 
which I hope may still remain the United States of America.’ The President of 
the United States, as the hon. gentleman says, directed the Secretary of State 
to tell me that the American Government had already heard enough of these re- 
monstrances on the part of the British Government, and hoped that they would 
not be continued. ‘The hon. gentieman has seen that in the papers, but he has 

not seen my answer. My reply was that the American Government might state 
what they pleased, but that no declaration or diplomatic remonstrances of ethers 
would prevent the British Secretary of State from remonstrating, or from declaring 
that it was a blot on the United States that they did not effectually suppress tne 
slave trade. (Cheers.) And, more than that, | stated that whenever occasion 
arose [ would repeat the remoustrances aguinst which the American President 
had protested.” (Cheers. 
Lord John Russell described the success of coolie immigration in 
the Mauritius. Above one hundred and eighty thousand Indians have 
been introduced into that colony; many have returned home; many 
have settled in the island; they have benefited themselves and the 
owners of property. It was not on the principle of immigration, 
therefore, that he opposed Mr. Cave, but because Mr. Cave implied 
that our means have not tended towards the desired end, and because 
the promotion of immigration alone would not be suilicient. He moved 
the previous question. 

Mr. Buxton opposed the resolutions in a speech which celebrated 


—— 

slavery, and suggested a variety of iucusures for the furtherey ulsi 
of the slave trade from Africa. Lord Atrrep Cuvrc uit wen 
fight the slave trade with commerce, free labour, forts and pol! 
the African coast, and would punish severely slave traders wi 
caught. Mr. KinnarkD supported the resolution, but concurred y; 
Mr. Buxton and Lord Alfred Churchill. Mr. M‘Mauoy would m, 
the slave trade by permitting tobacco to be grown in the United on 
dom. Mr. CricnesteR Fortescue defended the Colonial- from 
some strictures passed on it by Mr. Cave, described the diffieult of 
dealing with the colonies on the immigration question, and ex al 
his pleasure at hearing Mr. Buxton advocate the introduction of ons 
labour into our colonies. He had doubts about the value of a British 
protectorate on the coast of Africa suggested by several members; 
Lord Patmerston said the debate showed that there was no differ 
ence among them as to the iend to be attained. He vindicated the 
British nation from the calumny that it encouraged slavery and the 
slave trade because it consumed slave-grown produce. We set the 
example of suppressing both. France has abolished slavery and the 
slave trade. t olland Les abolished the slave trade. We kon Con. 
cluded treaties with Spain and Portugal and innumerable African 
chiefs to put down the slave trade; and our efforts have been great} 
successful. Brazil has given up the slave trade, and the Portugues, 
Government honestly endeavours to suppress it, “The slave trade is 
now confined exclusively to that centre of abominations, the island of 
Cuba.” And the reason is that the United States covers with jg. 
punity a prostitution of the American flag. Lord Palmerston wa 
very severe upon Spain: 
* As far back as 1817, the Spanish Government bound themselves to put an 
end to the slave trade, and received 400,0002. as compensation to those whp 
might be sufferers by this change of policy. In 1835, after the Government of 
England had mainly contributed by its assistance and protection to the ests. 
blishment of a free constitution in Spain, we asked, as the only acknowledgment 
of our services, that Spain would conclude with us a treaty by which machinery 
should be established by mutual right of search, mixed commissions, and the 
like, by which the engagement of 1817 might be rendered fully applicable, an 
an effectual end put to that slave trade which Spain still carried on, and which 
she was bound to abolish. We obtained our request. ‘The memory of the ser. 
vices we had rendered her being still fresh in the recollection of Spain, she co 
sented to make such a treaty, and, if it had been fairly carried out, the Spanish 
slave trade would have been as much abolished as that of Brazil. It is extrs. 
ordinary that a nation which consists of men who, taken singly, would blush to 
do anything which was not perfectly honest and straightforward, should, whey 
taken in the aggregate, be guilty of so shameless and abominable a violation of 
good faith. (Cheers.) The conduct of Spain might have given us just cause 
for war, if we had ous proper to avail ourselves of it. We have repeated) 
remonstrated with the Spanish Government in strong language, like that whicd 
I have been using. My noble friend has recently spoken to them in the same 
tone, but I am sorry to say they have hitherto been deaf to a sense of their duty 
with respect to their national engagement. I trust, however, it is only a rem 
nant of that debased feeling which the arbitrary Government of former days in- 
flicted upon Spain. I hope that those liberal principles and those generous feel- 
ings which belong to a popular, representative, and constitutional Government 
will before long have their sway, and that the people will force their Government 
to act in a manner more in accordance with national honour and good faith.” 
( Cheers.) 

Like Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston described the conduet of 
the American Government and the obstacles interposed, not only by 
its action, but by its laws. We have not received from them tke 
assistance we were entitled to expect from a nation of free men. 4s 
to Mr. Cave’s resolutions, though the Government could not accept 
them, they concurred in the opinions of the mover, but they could not 
do anythmg that would be construed into a desire to injure nnd 
colonies, and make the motives of England in suppressing the share 
trade misunderstood. 

Mr. Cave contended that the Spaniards are not fit to be trusted with 
the custody of free immigrants. Spain worked to death two races in 
the New World, and she ought not to be encouraged to import a third 
He withdrew his resolutions. 

NavaL ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir J. ELpHinstone moved a series of resolutions on the Nard 
Administration, the purport of which was to substitute a Ministry of 
Marine, with sompenniniiiie to Parliament, for the Board of Admiralty. 
But his speech on the subject was on general naval topics, and did 
not stick closely to the text. Mr. Baruite seconded the first resol 
tion of the series, although he adhered more closely to a descrip 
tion of the evils arising from divided responsibility. Mr. Livpst 
went still farther afield, discussed the question of iron-clad ships 
and entertained the House with a long account of an interview be. 
tween himself and the French Minister of Marine, who had expresse 
surprise that England should be alarmed because the Emperor carried 
out the naval policy of Louis-Philippe, and built a few iron-clad ships 
Mr. Lindsay said we had exaggerated the naval power of France. 
Joun Pakineton deprecated the desultory nature of the discussia, 
and suggested an inquiry by Royal Commission. 

Lord Ciarence Pacer made a general reply. In answer to the 
soothing statistics supplied to Mr, Lindsay ~ the French Minister, 
he said that just such statistics might be presented to the Housed 
all the ships excluded from the French retwms were excluded frum 
ourown. The French return actually excludes all the reserve, & 
paddle steamers, aud the maguificent transports. 

Mr. Lindsay said people were alarmed, but there was nothing to be alarmed 
at, as the British fleet was in a very satisfactory state. However, though the 
was no cause for alarm, there was cause for making progress in the construct 
of iron-cased vessels. The hon. member had told the House that France tad 
fifteen of these ships, but that only La Gloire was launched, and that the r® 
were in their infaney, and would not be ready under two years. This was 
matter of opinion, and he had reason to believe those ships were very Bet 
ready. He believed that every one of those ships, if the French desired it, coalt 

be ailoat this summer. He had had curiosity like other men, and had seen 
Let the House remember that the French had fifteen iron-cased ships; two ¥* 
vessels of fifty-two guns, of a very large class. There were four otuers, sisiee 
ships of La Gloire, and four more of a very formidable character, which s 
called floating batteries. That made ten, aad five iron-cased gun-boats gs" 
total of fifteen, We had only seven under construction. It was true they wer 
much finer ships. He agreed with his right hon. friend that they were ®” 
ships—much finer ships. He thought they were very superior; but hm 
this, that if they found much more progress made over the water 1 bui 





British exertions to effect the suppression of the slave trade and 


these ships, it would be the bounden duty of the Government to come down 
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and state frankly and fairly what was going on, with a view, if neces- 


oo“ tend the number of our iron-cased vessels. 


a debate grew more discursive than ever; and in the course of it 
~~ Morton Peto bore rsonal testimony to the friendly intentions 
of the French people and their ruler; and advocated the substitution 


“on for wood in the navy. 
peer were Withdrawn. 
Tue Metropouitan Poor. 

House of Lords was occupied on Thursday by a debate on the 
effect of the metropolitan railway projects upon the metropolitan poor. 
The Earl of Dexsy presented a petition complaining of the pro- 

displacement of labouring men and their families to make way 
ee One, intended to run from Finsbury to Smithfield, will 

thousand persons, He predicted painful overcrowding, 


out five u , : 
its accompaniments, drunkenness, immorality, disease, and death, 
from 


this destruction of property and livelihood; but suggested no 


“om of some interest ensued. The Earl of Saarressury 
dwelt on the great evils that will arise from the extension of the rail- 
way system to the heart of the metropolis, illustrating the point by 
deseribing the horrible effect on the poor of sudden orders to quit, and 
denounced the further sanction of wild schemes to turn poor people 
out of their abodes. The Bishop of Lonpon added his mite of com- 
miseration, Earl GRANVILLE, on the other hand, pointed out the 
advantage to the general public, and to the labouring classes them- 
selves, of the extension of railways. It will find work for them, and 
will relieve the crowded thoroughfares. Lord REDESDALE recom- 
mended the establishment of a railway board. Lord StanLey or 
Aupentey said if every measure of improvement were suspended 
because it interfered with the dwellings of the poor, then the town 
will not be improved to the end of the chapter. 
Tue Cuarces acarnst Mr. Larne. 

Mr. Vaysirtart having asked Sir Charles Wood whether his atten- 
tion had been drawn to the railway report alleging charges against 
Mr. Laing, Sir Cuartes Woop said : 

“ In answer to the question of my hon. friend, I have to state that my attention 
was called on Thursday morning last to the report which appeared in the news- 
papers. I can only say that it took me as much by surprise as I believe it did 
everyone else. I had had means, previous to Mr. Laing’s appointment, to ascer- 
tain whether there was any reason arising from his having previously been 
connected with railways why he should not be appointed. Two members of my 
council, who are more or less connected with the City, made inquiries, and they 
informed me that there was no possible reason against the appointment. They 
said that of late years Mr. Laing had been frequently employed as referee be- 
tween companies, that his advice was much sought, and that both sides were 
always satisfied with his impartiality. I was therefore as much surprised by 
the report of Thursday last as any man in London. It will certainly be my duty 
to inquire most caretully into the circumstances—indeed, to a certain extent I 
have inquired already, having seen several parties more or less connected wity 
the particular railway in question. ‘The chairman of the company has called on 
me, and, from what he said, I believe that the statement which has been pub- 
lished is very much of an ex parte statement. Until we have more information 
it would, in my opinion, be unfair—especially to a gentleman who is now in a 
distant country—to come to any decision, 1 therefore beg that for the present 
hon. members will suspend their judgment.” 

Tue tate Harvest.—Mr. Carrp, taking advantage of a motion 
for Supply, dwelt on the deficiency of the late harvest, and drew 
arguments from that source to enforce a demand for economy in ex- 
penditure. He laid down the doctrine that we should meet a bad 
harvest by reducing the Estimates. 





Tue House of Lords, sitting as a Committee of Privileges, decided, 
on Tuesday, against the claim of Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
of Berkeley Castle, to a seat in the House of Peers as Baron of 
Berkeley. Sir Maurice claimed to sit by tenure, citing precedents 
in ancient times to show that former Barons of Berkeley had sat by 
tenure. But the Lords held that the ancient right to sit by tenure, 
“if it ever existed,” as Lord St. Leonards remarked, has been super- 
seded by personal dignity. It was pointed out that great confusion 
would arise if the claim were admitied, because the possessor might 
sell the tenure and continue to sit himself by virtue of the writ of 
summons. The whole of the Lords present, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Cranworth, Lord St. Leonards, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Redesdale, eon- 
_ and thus it was decided “the claimant had not made out 
is claim,’ 





The Lord Mayor, on Saturday, gave a full account of the distri- 
bution of the funds subscribed for the relief of the City poor during 
the frost. The whole sum was 19252. Out of this money relief was 
given to 3248 persons, 645/. was distributed among various societies, 
and a small tome remained in the poor-box. Among the contri- 
butors were M. Ernest Desmarest and M. Henri Plon, who had col- 
lected 40/. in Paris, and who forwarded it to the Mansion House 
with a letter full of generous feeling. Before this money came, the 

rd Mayor had received from British sources all that the emergency 
required, but he gave 20/. to the French Société de Bienfaisance, and 
202. he applied as desired by the donors. The Lord Mayor, in the 
— of his remarks, praised the police for their efficient co-opera- 





\ a second _iron-clad ship, the Black Prince, was successfully 
_ ied on W ednesday from Mr. Napier’s yard in the Clyde. She 
BG the same dimensions and make as the W arrior, but will only 
carry forty guns. 





fot’, Queen has appointed Colonel George Everest, on the Bengal Retired List, 

nometrical Se ee of India, anc Superintendent of the Great Trigo- 

sion of the Thi? of that country, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Divi- 
the Third Class, or Companions, of the Bath. 


he appointment of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, to be Secretary of Legation at 


The Queen has appointed the Lord Mayor of the City of London; Major- 
General Sir Joshua Jebb; Mr. John Thwaites, Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ; Captain Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers ; Commander Edward 
Burstal, in her Majesty’s Navy, Secretary of the River Thames Conservancy 
Board; Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt, Surveyor of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings; and Mr. John Robinson M‘Lean, to be her Majesty's Commissioners 
to examine into plans for embanking the River Thames within the metropolis. 

The Grocers’ Company have given the freedom of the company to Sir John 
Inglis and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, and have entertained them at dinner. 

The King of Prussia has conferred the order of the Red Eagle of the first 
class upon Prince Murat, the Austrian Field-Marshal von Schmerling, the Sar- 
dinian General Della Marmora, and the Sicilian Lieutenant-General Count 
d’Aragona. 

Lord Napier, the English Minister at the Russian Court, who has been in 
Berlin for some days, has now proceeded to the Russian capital, accompanied by 
Lady Napier. 

It is stated that the Queen, having recently ordered a design for a lace flounce 
from the students of the Female School, was so well pleased with it, that her 
Majesty has commissioned Miss Gann, the superintendent, to obtain a second. 
This, if successful, is to be publicly exhibited on the occasion of the exhibition 
_ bazaar to be held in aid of the building fund of the school, in the mouth of 

une. 

The Emperor of the French has contributed 10,000 francs towards a prize 
which the Academy of Sciences propose offering for the best essay on the ques~ 
tion of the “ Reproduction of bone when broken, or crushed by accidents,” &e. 

The Emperor of Austria has just conferred the great gold medal for Science 
and Art upon M. Pauer, a gentleman well known and highly esteemed in the 
musical world, 


The Dresden Journal announces the death of the well-known sculptor Rietschel 
which event took place on the eve of the day when he was to have exhibited his 
last work—a car, with four horses, destined for Brunswick, and the models of the 
statues of Luther and of Wickliffe, for the monument of the Reformation at 
Worms. 

One of the oldest clergymen in England, the Rev. Peter William Jolliffe, per- 
petual curate of St. James's, Poole, Dorset, in the diocese of Salisbury, has just 
died at Parkstone, near that town, at the advanced age of ninety-five. Mr. 
Jolliffe was instituted to the living of St. James's, Poole (stated in the Clergy 
List to be worth about 3002 per annum) in the year 1791. He has, therefore, 
discharged the duties of his sacred calling in that particular parish for a period 
of seventy years. 

The body of Captain Boyd, of the Ajax, who was drowned in the late tempest, 
while rescuing shipwrecked seamen in Dublin Bay, has at length been found by 
a diver, and duly identitied. 


It is reported that the Government has decided upon dividing the Channel fleet 
into two portions; one to be denominated the Portsmouth division, and the other 
portion the Plymouth division. Each division, it is expected, will be com- 
manded by a junior admiral, and a commander-in-chiet wil be unnecessary. 

The Emperor of Austria has been present at some extensive artillery experi- 
ments in the vicinity of the capital. Amongst other matters which engaged the 
attention of his Majesty was gun cotton, with which several guns were fired, 
and it is suid that all the inconveniences arising from the use of this material 
have been successfully overcome 

Dr. Seamann, commissioned by the British Government to explore the Fiji 
Islands, arrived at Sydney on the 11th December, on his return from a visit of 
inspection. His opinion of the capabilities of these islands is very favourable, 
and there seems every probability that they will be added to the possessions of 
the British Crown —Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 


An instance of good faith, which we trust is not rare, though such instances 
are rarely recorded, is reported by the Leeds Mercury. The late Mr. Johnson, 
of the Cyclops Works, Sheffield, expressed a wish that a certain sum should be 
divided at his death among his workpeople; but he makes no legal provision to 
that end. But the executors, one of whom was his brother, determined that it 
should be paid, though from various circumstances they could not carry out 
their intention for a considerable time. At length, however, they obtained from 
the Court of Chancery the necessary authorization; and on Thursday last the 
workpeople, numbering 130, were convened, and, to their great joy, received 
suis varying from 22. to 1002, according to length of service, &., the total 
amount distributed being about 30002 


A very painful case came under the notice of the Worship-street magistrate 

on Wednesday. A girl, only fourteen years old, was charged with an attempt to 
commit suicide. It appears, from the statement, that a man, apparently re- 
spectable, engaged the girl as a companion to his daughter. When she came to 
his house the daughter was sent away, and the respectable man, forcing his way 
into the defenceless girl's bedroom, committed an offence but recently capital. 
The girl fled the next day, and, in despair, tried to poison herself. The “ re- 
spectable clerk in the City ” had been committed to take his trial for the felony, 
but the girl made another effort to kill herself, and hence she was arrested. Mr. 
Leigh committed her to the special care of the chaplain of the House of Deten- 
tion. 
The Manchester police made a sudden raid into the low haunts of the desperate 
gangs of thieves who infest that city, and arrested fifty notorious scoundrels. 
What a pity that they could not be held fast when caught. Nearly all had to be 
liberated, because nothing could be legally proved against them. 

One Howard, doing duty as a clown at a French circus in Stamboul, was re- 
turning to his home on the 12th, when he met three maskers. A verbal contest 
arose between them, one of the masks beginning the attack. The Englishman's 
repartees told, for one of the dominoes approached and stabbed him. The 
assassine gut away. They are supposed to be Italians. Howard died during the 
night. 

Two men have been committed for trial on a charge of attempting to break 
into Lord Elcho’s house, in St. James’s-place. Lord Eleho went home at eight 
on Saturday, and, directed by Lady Elcho, discovered two men in the balcony. 
He cleverly surrounded the back of the house with servants, and, sending for 
policemen, captured the disappointed burglars, 

James Tatten, an ex-policeman of the B division, is in custedy on a charge of 
robbery and arson. 

A lamentable accident has occurred at Sheffield through carelessness. Two 
i y stations are connected by a short tunnel running under the side of Spittal 
hill. The foundations of some buildings were carried too near the crown of the 
arch, and being insecure, the walls resting upon them gave way. Seven work- 
men, to avoid the wall, jumped on the tunnel, and that breaking in, six were 
killed, and the seventh mortally injured. 


















Gustavo Modena, a celebrated dramatic artist of Italy, has just died at Milan. 
His body was conveyed on the 22nd to Turin to be interred, and the funeral pro- 





cession was headed by several distinguished persons of the extreme party, in- 
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cluding Generals Cosenz, Medici, Bixio, Turr, M. Brofferio, and a vast number of 
students. . 

The reform in the passport system continues to make progress in Prussia 
The Chamber of Deputies has had a proposition brought before it, to have the 
position of foreigners in the country regulated by law, with a complete suppres- 
sion of passports. 

The Assembly of the Burgesses of Hamburg have now under consideration a 
proposition relative to the creation of a single central government, and a parlia- 
ment for the whole of Germany. 

The last census of the several provinces gives the following results for the 
kingdom of Italy: Piedmont, 3,815,657 inhabitants; Sardinia, 573,115; Lom- 
bardy, 2,771,647; Modena, 609,138; Parma, 508,784; Tuscany, 1,779,338; 
ex-States of the Church, 1,960,360; Naples, 6,843,355; Sicily, 2,231,020; 
total, 21,092,020 inhabitants. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
oo oe —_— 

Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Normansy moved for 
copies of any despatches relative to tle recognition of the blockade 
of Gaeta; the number of persons qualified to vote, and who actually 
did vote, at the last elections in Italy, and the partial re-elections in 
September last; to the struggles im the Abruzzi; to the arbitrary 
abolition of the administrative autonomy of Tuscany ; to the proceed- 
ings which preceded the plebiscite by which the separate existence of 
Naples was extinguished, and generally as to the proceedings of Gari- 
baldi, and the part taken by our fleet after his landing and during the 
invasion of the country by Victor Emmanuel. The speech which ac- 
companied the motion was a lengthened and severe attack upon the 
conduct of Victor Emmanuel and the Italian policy of Count Ca- 
vour and Lord John Russell. The people of this country had been 
deceived by the high-sounding mood of “Italian nationality” and 
“ Constitutional Government,” whereas the fact was that Sardinia 
had violated the principle of italian nationality by her recent annexa- 
tions. Her victories in Naples were the result of bribery and corrup- 
tion on a large scale. Gold, and not gallantry, brought about the 
downfal of Francis I1., because four or five days before Garibaldi 
entered Naples 25,000,000 fr. were borrowed at § per cent., with 2 
per cent. bonus, and employed to convert the functionaries entrusted 
with the administration into traitors to their sovereign. Among other 
charges made by the Marquis against Victor Emmanuel were : his con- 
fiscation of the private property of the royal family of Naples, one of 
them, the queen-dowager, being a Sardinian princess ; the pensioning 
of two female relatives of the regicide Agesiloa Melano ; and even the 
rewarding of Signor Gallenga, now resident in Turin, who in 1833 
was pane dew to assassinate Charles Albert, the King’s own father! 
The Marquis further assured the House that the Sardinian King is 
very unpopular in other parts of Italy, and that he has accepted the 
—- er an engagement to Mazzini to give it up again as soon as 
possible ! 

Lord Wopenovse said, as no charge had been made against the 
English Government, he might have left the speech unanswered. It 
had been sim ly a long attack upon Victor Emmanuel and his paley. 
He did not advocate all the acts of that sovereign, whether public or 

rivate. The policy of the British Government from first to last had 

en to let the Italians settle their own affairs. As to the papers asked 
for, some were not in existence, others the Government had no power 
to order, but in a few cases he had no objection to produce them. 

The Karl of Matmespury complained that the most important 
p3pers on Italian affairs had hitherto been kept back, and he concurred 
im censuring the grasping policy of Sardinia, which, from the begiu- 
ning, had aimed at annexing the whole of the peninsula. 

Lord LuaNover gave the result of his own recent experience in 
Italy as being totally opposed to the assertions made by Lord Nor- 
manby, who accepted the papers offered him by the Government in 
lieu of those enumerated in his motion. 


In the House of Commons the “notice paper” contained the usual 
list of multifarious questions to be put on the motion for adjournment 
until Monday, and it was not until late in the evening es | were dis- 
posed of. Most of them, however, had reference to local or minor 
questions of no public interest. The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
with reference to a notice which has been issued calling for the “im- 
mediate payment” of assessed property and income taxes due at 
Christmas last, and suggesting the discharge of taxes due on the 
20th of the present month, explained that the application for the 
Christmas taxes was in accordance with the act of last session. That 
for payment in advance was the act of the local authorities, and he 
would take care it should not occur again. 

In answer to Mr. Disraeui, Lord Joun Russe. declined to pro- 
duce any further papers relative to the French occupation of Syria 
while negotiations were going on. Before Easter he hoped to lay on 
the table the papers connected with these negotiations. Lord Cowley 
had received instructions to take no action upon the uote of the 
Russian ambassador. 

Admiral DuncomBE moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, its duties, 
and the general effect of the system upon the navy. 


The death of George Granville, Duke of Sutherland, is an incident 
of political as well as social importance. He died at Trentham, on 
Thursday evening, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He had been 
long suffering from illness. He is succeeeed by his son the Marquis 
of Stafford. Lord Palmerston has another Garter to give away. 

In a debate on the Address in the French Senate, on Thursday, 
Senator Pietri, formerly Prefect of Police, and the late Imperial Com- 
missioner in Italy, said: “The temporal power of the Pope is lost. 
We must confine ourselves to the preservation of his spiritual power. 
We must consider the attitude of the reaction which has again raised 
its head, and must determine our line of conduct. Italy has an arm 
of 300,000 men, which she will place on our side in the conflict wit 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Frrpay AFTERNooy, 


Tue past week has been characterized by the renewal of shi ments 
gold to America; the latest advices, however, show a slightly fay, 
able reaction in the exchange, which, after having touched iw 
quoted by the last advices 105. Political news was likewise Se 
upon as more favourable, the Stock Market was steady, and p- 
maintained. On this side the prices of American stocks are neat 
same as last week, although several of the leading lines are at te, te 
ingly low rates. Operators seem disposed to wait the result of | 
political events of the next month before doing anything. 

The English Stock Market has been steady, but money in dem 
at full rates. Exchequer Bills to-day mark 7s. and 3s. dis., and ot 
large sums have been sent in to be paid off, instead of renewing at th 
improved rate of 2d. perday. Consols have been done at 913 and 9); 
for 7th March, and close orig 913 to 913. India, 223; ditto Fin 
ver Cents, 100 to 100}; ditto Scrip, 1003 to 1003 ; New and Reduce 

hree per Cents, 913 to 91%. Bank Stock continues at its reactig 
movement after the late sudden jump, although the results of ti 
present high rate of discount must be a good dividend to the share 
holders ; the closing quotation is 231 to 233. Consols for 10th April, 


923. 

English Railways have been affected by the realizations which ap 
frequently observed after the dividends are received, and prices gp 
lower all round in consequence in some instances. One on Two per 
Cent. Midland, 126 to 126}, ex div. ; Great Western, 68 to 6S}. Log. 
don and North Western, 96 to 96: ; Caledonian, 97 to 97}; South. 
Eastern, 85} to 854; Great Northern, 108 to 109, ex div. (; 
Shares are without particular movement. Great Westerns maintgiy 
themselves, and have recovered partially the fall which was the first effect 
of the Committee’s report to the shareholders. Foreign Railways haye 
been dull and languid all the week, but prices do not show much alter. 
tion. Paris and Strasbourg, 23 to 24; Lombardo-Venetian, 1} to] 
dis.; Paris and Lyons, 364 to 374; Northern of France, 38 to 30: 
Luxembourg. 63 to 64; Namur and Liege, 73 to 73; Sambre ag 
Meuse, 5$ to 5§. 

The market for Foreign Securities has been heavy, and nearly al 
quotations are lower; the chief feature, however, has been an improve. 
ment of $ to ? per cent. in Mexican, but which has not been fully 
maintained ; the last price is 23} to 24. Turkish Six per Cents ae 
slightly better, at the close 69 to 70; and for the New, 544 to 55. Py. 
chasers for the Sinking Fund in Peruvian Stocks commenced and wer 
completed in a few hours to-day—138,600/. ; since when, however, afall 
of 1 per cent. has taken place. Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 95 to % 
exdiv.; ditto Three per Cents, 73$ to 74}; ditto Dollar Bonds, 78 tj 
80; ditto Uribarren, 80 to 81; Spanish, my to 49; ditto Deferred, 4} 
to 414; Ditto Certiticates, 64 to 63. Joint-Stock Banks steady. Wes. 
minster, 61 to 62; London Joint, 28 to 29 ; Union, 23$ to 244; City, 
to 71; Marine Shares, Heavy Ocean, 2$ to 2?; Thames and Mersey 
to Z; Universal, 1$ to 14. ‘i 

PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










| Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ...........e0000+ 91g (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 
Ditto for Account..... «| —— (India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... 
3 per Cents Reduced 91g + |Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem...) 5dis 
New 3 per Cents ... 91g | Exchequer Bonds, 500/.............. 7 dis 
Annuities 1880 ... — India Bonds, 4 per Cent........... dis 
Annuities 1885 ......0.....crccssesseces “= | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5p. Ct. ; 




























































which we are tened.”—Zelegram. 


Austrian...........ccccccecreeeeet > | Freneh.......cccececseeeseeeeeee 44 p.Ct| of 
Belgian .... ar | —— |Mexican . csenedl en ae 
Ditto ........ 2 — | —— |Peruvian..... 44—)| &% 
Brazilian...... > —| 999 | Portuguese 18: —| # 
Buenos Ayres.. —j; #2 /|Russian .... —!| Wh 
Chilian ........ — 1024 ‘Sardinian. —|; & 
Danish ..... —| — /|Spanish ..... —-| & 
Ditto _ 3 — (Ditto New Deferred.... = | 4l 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — —— Ditto Passive ............cc0ccesrseeeeee Ar] 
BIUIRO cncecccecscenvesecenevesecovad 4—| — /|Turkish ..... od 7 
DOGG sccccnreccccsccsncnccsocees 3B — | ———— | Vemezuela..........ccccsesceeees s=—-|— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
tAILWAYS— | | Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter.............+++++ 100) |) Australasian ..........cccceceessse Sy 
Caledonian ............ . 974 | British North American... 52 
Chester and Holyheac | CRY on. ceccessenecereseseeenes — 
Eastern Counties ....... os 49 | Colonial ...%... —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......... —— | Commercial of L _ 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scottish & Austral _ 
Great Northern 108 | London..........++« _ 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— London and County.. oa 
Great Western .... 674 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of _ 
Lancashire and Yorks 1093 | London Joint Stock..........+« » 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. — London and Westminster oly 
Lond., Brighton, & South 114 | © National Bank ...........++ _ 
London and Blackwall .......... 61 | National Provincial .. _ 
London and North-Western.... airy } New South Wales..... 3 
London and South-Western ... 913 | Oriental .......00-+ = 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln! 44 OROMAN .....0.cceeeeeeeeees —_ 
_. .. eee | 126g Provincial of Ireland .. _ 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) —— South Australia ........... —_ 
North British .........cc0se-seseeees | 63 Union of Australia ... a4 
North-Eastern—Berwick ....... 100 Union of London..... «| | 
North-Eastern—York ............ 87 | Unity ........ccncrcnereesneernnnnsnenens _ 
Oxford,Wor.& Wolverhampton’ —— Docks— | 
Scottish Central.........-.:sceee {— East and West India .........0--| 18 
Scottish Midland ............:.0 — BAUER cccccrecscencconses | 
South-Eastern and Dover....... | 85% St. Katharine ........ <—/ 
Eastern of France ............. | — VictOria ...........ccecceeeeeeenneeeens® _ 
East Indian..............0.0ece00++ | —— |MIscELLANEovS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... _— 7 Australian Agricultural .....-.-- | my 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... } — British American Land ......-.-| —~ 
Great Indian Peninsular......|_ —— COMER .cccercerccceccccoonves MW 
Great Western of Canada..... —— Crystal Palace ....... 2 
Paris and Lyons ........++.+00+ a Electric Telegraph ad 
Mines— General Steam ..... = 
Australian ..........ccccsscsceeseeees oe London Discount .. = 
Brazilian Imperial ..... |— National Discount.. — 
Ditto St. John del Rey. — Peninsular and Orie: tan — 
Cobre Copper.......... /(— Royal Mail Steam .. | aa 
Rhymney [ron ............-eeee0+ {(— South Australian .......--.see#! _ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION. 


DrwasTIEs, as we have said, are slow to die, and the last step 
of the House of Hapsburg may secure it another long lease 
of sovereign power. The Constitution granted to the empire 
on the 26th inst. is one of the most satisfactory which has 
yet been conceded in Europe. It is impossible to examine it 
without feeling that, if honestly worked, it secures a fair 
measure of liberty to the people, and difficult not to see in it 
also some evidence of the honesty required. The utter 
absence of “Czsarism” is in itself a most favourable sign. 
There is no attempt to swamp the enlightened classes, to 
appeal through universal suffrage to the mob, or to blot out 
those local distinctions which, when not too obtrusive, are 
among the strongest defences of reasonable freedom. The 
sufirage is not yet defined, but the Members of the Diets are 
the real electors; and the Members of Diets are not likely, 
under any circumstances probable in Europe, to choose the 
men universal suffrage would elect. Even in America, the 
representatives chosen by the State Legislatures differ widely 
from the men chosen by the people. There is, moreover, an 
absence of small reservations, of limitations intended to 
emasculate the new-born liberty, which speaks well for the 
frankness of the Cabinet of Vienna. The right of publicity, 
for example, might have been withheld; but it is granted, 
though the Emperor must be well aware that absolute pub- 
licity will be the most insuperable obstacle to the withdrawal 
of his gifts. The right of the initiative also is conceded, 
though the right of the initiative, by enabling individuals to 
centre on themselves the gratitude, hopes, and wishes of 
whole classes, organizes as it were the resistance to auto- 
cracy. We are bound, we think, under these circumstances, 
to examine the new Constitution without reserves as to the 
good faith of the Government which has proclaimed it. 

The new Austrian Reichsrath is, then, an aristocratic, but 
still free Parliament, framed generally ov the English model, 
and invested with powers which, wisely used, may render it 
the most active as well as the most powerful Estate in the 
realm. The Upper House is composed of the princes of the 
blood, the higher clergy, and the great magnates, with, we 
are sorry to perceive, life Members. The Emperor, appa- 
rently, could not bear to yield a direct control over the Peers, 
and retained the power of neutralizing their votes without 
the destruction of the Order. He may, however, be baffled 
from within the House itself. Austria, it must not be for- 
gotten, possesses a real, though somewhat modern, peerage. 
The great families whom the Emperor Ferdinand found, or 
founded, have no trace of the mushroom character of some 
continental peerages. They are still owners of vast estates, 
possessed of definite privileges, and wielding in the army and 
the interior an influence only too potent. After the treaty of 
Villafranea, in the height of the Imperial displeasure with his 
generals, those of high family were punished with a compara- 
tively light hand. Their power of self-defence will not be dimi- 
nished now that their position as legislators is assured. Their 
loyalty, moreover, being unquestioned, they can venture on 
measures which, in other hands, the Court, suspicious of 
ulterior designs, would certainly interdict. The Upper 
House, unless utterly swamped with lifemen, ought to be 
strong enough to secure a fair portion of legislative power. 

The Lower House will consist of three hundred and 
forty-three members, chosen by the Provincial Diets. These 
diets again are nominated apparently by an electoral body 
numbering five per cent. of the inhabitants. The telegram 
on this point is a little obscure, but if this be, as we believe, 
the correct reading, the suffrage, though aristocratic, will be 
as liberal as in England, where a million of electors repre- 
sent a population of nearly thirty millions. It is just pos- 
sible that this narrow suffrage has been selected in the hope 
that, should the throne recover its prestige, a small class 
may be stripped of power more easily than a large one. It 
18, however, at least equally possible that this limit was de- 
liberately adopted from English example, and, like the 
double election, is intended to prevent the direct action of 
the masses upon the policy of the empire. In either case the 

mperor will find that a voting aristocracy has a strong grip 
% power, that it is easier to strip multitudes of privileges 
a to each, than a class each member of which values 

Te ~ property. 
th ’ the Parliament thus framed the Emperor concedes all 
nw 1as theoretically been conceded to the Parliament of 
— Britain. The Keichsrath has the sole right of legis- 

tion, and may legislate on bills not brought forward by the 





Ministry. Its sittings are made public, thus giving to Parlia- 
ment the control of opinion, and it has supreme control of 
finance, of taxation, and of the National Debt. In that 
one power it possesses the source of all. Thus, although 
nothing is said of what in England are considered the first 
guarantees of a Parliamentary Constitution, the means of ex- 
torting them are placed in the hands of Parliament itself. 
The Ministry are not made responsible, but a Minister who 
cannot pass his measures must perforce resign. Nothing is 
said of the Army, but the corporation which fills the mili- 
tary chest can control the military organization. Whether 
there isenough of spirit within the Austrian Provinces to 
assume these powers remains to be proved, but the means 
have been placed frankly in their hands. To take a simple 
example: Nothing but the exercise of force could prevent 
the Parliament from abolishing police arrests altogether by 
passing a Habeas Corpus Act. The Ministry might resist, 
and the Emperor might veto such a bill, but the Reichsrath, 
by simply sitting still and refusing to vote supplies, would 
at once paralyze their resistance. At first, doubtless, the 
Reichsrath will be cautious not to afford the reactionaries a 
pretext for declaring that the system has broken down. But 
with the public behind them, and an empty treasury to be 
filled, they ought, in a few months, to be finally beyond the 
reach of menace. 

There remains the one great permanent difficulty of the 
House of Hapsburg, the heterogeneous character of their 
dominion. Each province is allowed a Diet for local pur- 
poses, freely elected, with the right of independent action in 
the province, and of securing popular support by publicity. 
“ Autonomy” may mean anything or aati, but if it in- 
cludes, as supposed, the right of passing regulations on such 
subjects as the police, communications, and personal freedom, 
it secures the empire absolutely from the evils of centraliza- 
tion. In the German provinces this concession will pro- 
bably be deemed sufficient, but the Constitution extends also 
to Hungary. Will the Hungarians accept the boon? They 
have repeatedly declared that they will not; that they 
demand a separate, and not simply a free, administration. 
The Emperor, upon this point, will not yield; and, if the 
Hungarians persist, the Austrian problem is still unsolved. 
The Constitution, however, even in this case, adds enormously 
to the safety of the empire. 

In the first place, if honestly worked, it relieves all Hun- 
garians zealous for their liberties rather than their na- 
tionality, of their personal interest in the strife. Secondly, 
it is one thing to face an isolated emperor supported by 
brute force, and quite another to encounter an emperor sup- 
ported by that force, and twenty millions of freemen. The 
Germans do not sympathize in any degree with the Hun- 
garian cry for nationality, and will probably support their 
Kaiser as vehemently as English members support an Irish 
Coercion Bill. And, lastly, the Constitution deprives the 
Hungarians of much sympathy abroad, and especially of the 
sympathy of the English people. This country detests op- 
pression, but it has no special love for provincialism, and 
no wish to see Austria destroyed. If the Emperor will 
grant Hungary full municipal liberty, a fair representation 
in imperial affairs, and a complete exemption from the Aus- 
trian police, England will see Hungary reunited to the 
Austrian Empire with decided satisfaction. It is no part of 
our business to weaken a great barrier against France be- 
cause Hungarians object to an Act of Union. Scotland 
objected just as strongly, but a century and a half of just 
government has none the less welded the two kingdoms into 
one nation. 

All now depends upon the honesty and firmness of the 
Emperor. If his eyes are really opened, if he really intends 
to allow a Parliament to grow to the full measure of its 
powers, he has, we believe, secured to his empire one more 
chance of permanent greatness. With a free people at his 
back, he may bid defiance alike to the extreme parties and 
to France, and the Italian ulcer once cut off, resume in 
Europe the position it is certainly not to the interest ot 
England he should lose. 





HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE. 
Tue living of Haughton-le-Skerne, in the diocese of Durham, 
is one of those pleasant places of which the Church of Eng- 
land is supposed to possess so many, and really enjoys so few. 
The annual value touches 1300/. a year, the parishioners are 
only one thousand in number, and the duty is as light as that 
of most country villages. Perhaps the preferment is all the 
more pleasant from the contrast it presents to the hungry 
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benefices around. In Darlington, for instance, the nearest 
town, three incumbents, with a population of fifteen thou- 
sand souls, divide among them less than half the income of 
their well-provided brother. The entire diocese is crowded 
with parishes, in which weary incumbents maintain a life- 
long strife to keep pace with the wants of an ever accumu- 
lating population. 

The living of Haughton fell vacant, and the clergy of the 
diocese hoped that some portion of this injustice might be 
removed. The surplus might be assigned to Darlington, or 
failing that, the living might afford an easy retreat to some 
worn and failing father in the Church. The hope was 
strengthened by the character of the new Bishop. He had 
been selected, as a chief of the straitest section of the 
Church, for promotion to a rich bishopric, and translated, as a 
cadet of a great house, to one still richer. He had repeatedly 
denounced other sections of the Church as given up to world- 
liness, and had only just signed the condemnation of seven 
clergymen for the unseriptural character of their “ Essays 
and Reviews.” The churchwardens of Haughton even ven- 
tured to recommend the division of the living, and the people 
of Darlington earnestly endorsed the prayer. The Bishop 
replied in a letter of the brightest piety, and—appointed his 
own son-in-law, an unknown man of twenty-eight, to the 
benefice, undivided. 

It is perhaps inevitable that such an act should be at once 
and violently condemned. The mixture of piety and pelf, of 
spiritual views and material results, is too gross and too 
palpable to escape. Only theologians may understand what 
constitutes soundness in the faith like that of Dr. Villiers, 
but all men can appreciate unsoundness in works like that 
of the Bishop of Durham. But the public indignation, 
natural and just as it may be, has, we conceive, somewhat 
missed the point to be attacked. The Bishop of Durham is 
not a mere dirty nepotist. He is in all probability not more 
strongly given to lucre than the majority of those who con- 
demn him. There is no probability that he would defend 
himself by the text he has so literally illustrated, and which 
affirms, while speaking of bishops, that the man who does not 
provide for his own house is worse than an infidel. He is 
neither shameless nor intentionally regardless of his obliga- 
tions. He simply takes the false view of his position which 
the Episcopate and the Church generally are so accustomed 
to maintain. 

The Bishop, pressed by a candid friend, would probably 
make some such defence as this : “ The patronage of Haugh- 
ton is my property—one of the appanages of my see. No- 
body would object to a lay patron giving a living to his son- 
in-law, if decently fit to hold it. Nobody would object to me 
if 1 gave my son-in-law the equivalent ofa year’s income. Why 
should I hesitate to bestow one of the goods in my gift more 
than another? He is not unfit, and if not the fittest, I am 
not expected to enrich every fittest man under my jurisdic- 
tion.” And, if the Bishop does stand in the position of any 
other patron, if the advowson of Haughton really is the 
“property” of the see, who shall say that his reasoning is 
unsound? The mere fact of Episcopacy does not alter the 
moral question. Nobody can object to a bishop bestowing 
his own property on a worthy son-in-law, any more than to 
alayman. The act in both cases is certainly excusable, and 
might be highly meritorious. The true mischief is that Dr. 
Villiers, like so many of his order, forgets altogether that he 
is a trustee, that he is an official, bound to exercise his oflice 
not for his own benefit, but for the benefit of the Church 
which raises him to such high trust. Suppose a Lord Chan- 
cellor to do what the Bishop of Durham has just done, 
appoint a relative to the largest gift in his possession. He 
is a layman, and a political layman, not expected to be above 
the claims of relationship or even of party. But he isa 
trustee, and would be held under the same circumstances to 
have gravely misused his trust. That is the precise position 
of the 90° He has not done any act discreditable to him 
asaman. He has not done anything inexcusable in a priest 
who happened to have bought an advowson. But he has done 
an act deserving the severest condemnation in a trustee, in 
one bound to dispose of property according to the intent 
with which it was confided to his hands. He might be right 
to refuse the division of the living, and we think he was. 
There is an interest higher than those of Darlington, and 
that is the interest of England. The dead level of poverty- 
struck equality, to which some men propose to reduce the 
Church of England, is simply a mischief. The Church needs 
prizes, and Haughton-le-Skerne is no such enormous reward 
for a life of wise learning and pious toil. The trust imposed 


by the Church did not demand division, but it did demand 





that the hire should be given to the labourer, that the prize 


should be reserved for the victor in the race. Mr. Cheese 
may, for what we know, be the most able and excellent of dj. 
vines. But he most undoubtedly has not earned Haughton-le. 
Skerne, and the duty of great officials in the Church as wel] 
as the State is to expend their rewards on those who haye 
borne the burden and heat of the day, not on their own con- 
nexions. Whether a bishop has not a higher responsibility 
yet—whether he is not a trustee for Christ as well as for 
the Church—it is, perhaps, beyond our province to discuss, 
But Dr. Villiers may rest assured every mistake such as his 
last is a blow as severe to the Faith he is pledged to promote, 
as to the Church whose trusts he is sworn self-denyingly to 
fulfil. . 


OUR POSITION IN SYRIA. 

Tue vital importance of the Syrian question consists in this; 
England cannot permit a first-class Power either to hold or 
to command the route to India. As any administration con. 
ceivable in England would go to war to preserve the absolute 
neutrality of Egypt, so must it risk war to maintain the 
practical neutrality of Syria. Any first-class Power in pos. 
session of that province would be able, either directly, by a 
movement through the Desert, to cut off our communication 
with India, or indirectly to acquire such influence in Egypt 
as to secure by Egyptian connivance the same result. No 
maritime superiority would avail to check a project de- 
pendent on inland movements, and we should be com- 
pelled once more to do battle with a European Power on 
African or Asiatic ground—a process the most costly both 
in money and human life. It is absolutely essential to keep 
this first principle steadily in view in all discussions on the 
future of Syria, for it is this, and this only, which gives the 
province importance in the politics of Europe. No Power 
would be greatly aggrandized—at first, at all events—by the 
possession of Syrian resources. We might submit without 
a murmur to the spectacle of France obtaining a new Algeria 
on which to exhaust her wealth of fighting men. We might, 
with whatever pang, surrender all that range of sentiment 
which still attracts the civilized world towards the cradle of 
the Christian Faith. But the most rigid of practical poli- 
ticians cannot give up the free right of way between Great 
Britain and her possessions in the East. 

There can be no doubt that the freedom of this route has 
of late been seriously menaced. For three years the French 
Government, under cover of M. de Lesseps’s scheme, have 
been building up a French party in Lower Egypt. French 
workmen have been poured in by thousands, Arabs have been 
taken into French pay, French gold has been liberally ex- 
pended among the notables around the Pasha, while the 
Pasha himself has betrayed over and over again his predi- 
lection for French counsel. The outburst of Druse and 
Mahommedan fanaticism in 1860 enabled the Emperor to 
take a further step in the same direction. All the Powers 
protested and menaced, but the Emperor alone sent troops 
to Syria, and their appearance brought to light a powertul 
French faction. The Maronites at once deemed themselves 
masters of the situation. Their bishops, with that exaggera- 
tion of hate one finds only among these rotten churches of the 
East, made a formal requisition for fourteen thousand lives. 
When compelled to moderation, they still demanded eighteen 
hundred, and their followers displayed their true feeling, 
hatred, that is, to an alien creed, and not to mere marauders, 
by murdering forty women and children. Of course they 
expect retaliation, a retaliation trom which they can be save 
only by a steady obedience to France. Every day increases theit 
reliance, and the French Government accordingly requires al 
extension of the term of occupation. Turkey protests, backed 
by England and by Austria, but such is the weight of an 
army, always at its full strength and always ready tor action, 
that the Emperor obtains an extension of two months. 
two months the vote of Austria may be paralyzed, or a new 
massacre bring Russia formally into the field, or a new cala- 
mity arrest the action of Great Britain, and in any case 
France gains the power of indefinite occupation. 

But setting possibilities aside—and it is no light thing to 
have time upon the side of an adversary—the question is not 
settled in the least by the withdrawal of the corps d’armee. 
The original difficulty is not removed, and fresh complica 
tions are as certain as the continued existence of the Le 
banon. The Turkish Government, from its very nature 
weak and intolerant, is certain either to permit or to suffer 
new outrages which Europe will with difficulty endure. 
Already Russia and France are protesting against the treat 
ment of the Christians in European Lurkey. Already the 
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revenues of Syria have been mortgaged to a French capi- 
talist. Already the ominous word Me conference ” has been 
emplo ed for the settlement of questions which involve inci- 
dentally the fate of Syria as much as of Roumelia. The great 
« Bastern question,” which means for England the security 
of her Asiatic possessions, is, as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

ointed out on Monday night, once more closing in around 
us. Already, plans to detach Syria from the Turkish Em- 
ire, as a guaranteed Pashalic—as a Pashalic under a French 
nominee, as & Pashalic with responsible Government, as 
anything, in short, except a province belonging to the 
Sultan—have been formally submitted to the council of 
Europe. They have all one end—to place the great Asiatic 
route under the control of first-class Powers—and to that 
end England, until prepared to surrender her dominion, can 
never heartily consent. Yet she may be driven by the 
radical defect of her own position to accede to arrangements 
levelled with little disguise against her own security. The 
concession, unfortunate as it may be, seems almost unavoid- 
able. It is a bad compromise, rendered necessary not so 
much by a vicious policy, as by a position with which the 
strongest mind must be incompetent to deal. 

English statesmen of all parties have hitherto adopted one 
single expedient to stave off the Eastern question. They have 
supported the existing situation, that is, the integrity of 
Turkey, as a permanent arrangement. It was with this view 
that they arrested the march of Mohammed Ali, and expended 
seventy millions to arrest Russia in the Crimea. It is perhaps 
the one object of foreign yetiey on which the British Govern- 
ment has never swerved, on which it has been found for 
half a century “faithful even unto slaying.” Were the 
Government of Turkey decently civilized, had it even any 
fair prospect of duration, this policy might be carried at once 
to its logical result, and would, in all likelihood, succeed. 
Could England simply forbid any interference whatever, as 
she would in Belgium or the Ionian Islands, her task would 
be a simple one, and she would be sure of the support of all 
the Powers, such as Germany, Italy, and Turkey itself, 
whose interests are identical with her own. The Eastern 
questign might then pass almost out of the range of active 
and immediate politics, might be as little a question as the 
future of the Nizam or the claims of Katmandoo. It is 
because she cannot do this, because her policy is inevitably 
subject to partial fluctuations, that every Turkish question 
becomes so dangerous to Great Britain. England once 
paralyzed, the Sick Man’s inheritance would be ready for 
division, and every occurrence which momentarily paralyzes 
her brings up the whole gigantic Turkish question. 

With a Government such as that of Turkey, a worn-out 
Oriental despotism, based on a class rapidly growing feeble, 
such incidents must be of almost annual recurrence. Eng- 
land cannot prohibit the punishment of massacres such as 
those which recently shocked Europe in the Lebanon. She 
cannot prevent Christian Powers from murmuring at the 
oppression of Christian men; she cannot prevent all Europe 
from exclaiming against the frightful anarchy which for a 
century has shut out Europe from its true road to Asia—the 
valley of the Euphrates. Whenever, therefore, any unusual 
development of barbarism transpires, she is compelled by her 
policy of civilization to intermit her policy of supporting the 
Sultan. She is placed, as it weve, in the position of a warder, 
who, with every desire to maintain the independence of the 
city, 1s compelled to let in the enemy to suppress internal 
tumults. Her permanent course is ve dal by perpetual 
concessions, which are as perpetually withdrawn, to resume 
Her permanent route. She is obliged to help to make holes 
in her own dyke, and then shut out the stream she herself 
allowed to flow. 

Nor can we perceive any probable termination of this 
wretched dilemma. Lord Palmerston believes, or rather 
asserts, that Turkey may be regenerated, but Turkey grows 
Weaker all the while. Every project of reform falls through. 

{ we insist on the equality of creeds we destroy the only 
real bond of the empire, the unity and energy of the domi- 
nant caste. If we demand army reform, we are met by a 
financial condition which is only one remove from bank- 
Tuptey. Ifwe ask financial reform, we find that the first 
obstacle is the power of the Sultan, which, again, there is 
nothing in the empire to replace. Even orderly government 
Would not solve the question, for, under a sound system, the 
Greeks, who produce, would eat out the Turks, who only 
Consume, and Turkey would be more in danger of dismem- 
berment than ever. Pamphleteers or emperors may suggest 
dreamy solutions: the division of Turkey between England 
aud Russia or between Russia and France, the reviva! of a 


Greek Empire, the creation of a federation of guaranteed 
Pashalics under the protection of Europe. But these solu- 
tions are mere dreams ; if Europe consented the Turks would 
not, and the dying spasm of the Turks will be a convul- 
sion no statesman of Western Europe will willingly pre- 
cipitate. There is nothing to be done, save what Govern- 
ment is doing—protect Turkey as far as may be consistent 
with civilization, and leave the rest to be decided by the 
current of events. 


NATIVE POLICY IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THERE are many persons in this country who will approve 
everything done by a bishop, provided he was not selected 
by Lord Palmerston, and everything done by a “ Native” 
—* Aborigine” is the fashionable term—provided he is not 
apagan. In New Zealand it so happens that there is a 
High Church Bishop and a truculent Native who is a pro- 
fessed Christian, not a Wesleyan or an Independent, which 
might be fatal to him, but a godly member of the Church 
of England. The Native has defied the authority of the 
Queen’s representative and the Bishop—nay, two Bishops— 
and more than one archdeacon have given the rebel their 
warmest support. Under these circumstances, of course, it 
is assumed that the Bishops and the Native are in the right, 
and the Governor, the House of Representatives, and the 
Legislative Council are in the wrong. Independently of the 
facts of the case, one would imagine that the presumption 
would be the other way, and that the Executive, the Par- 
liament, and the Native chiefs who met near Auckland, and 
not William King and Bishop Selwyn, were in the right. Fatal 
error! How can a Bishop and a Christian Church-of-Eng- 
land Maori be in the wrong? It must be the Governor and 
those shocking colonists who are not sufficiently submissive 
to the counsels of the Church, and who insist on exercising 
that stiff-necked right of private independent judgment, 
instead of bowing to the dictation of the Bishops and 
Archdeacons. 

It is amazing to what lengths some people will go in order 
to depreciate the character of the colonists and destroy the 
reputation of the Governor for fairness. Bishop Selwyn 
himself did not scruple to say that the colony of New Zea- 








land was founded for the protection of the New Zealanders, 
an absurdity we impute to haste and over-zeal. It is a 
common accusation against Governor Browne, that he 
planned the war and put his plan in execution on the first 
\" pretext.” The fact being that his just authority was not 
only resisted but defied and contemned, and that he set 
about vindicating it as an honest English Governor should. 
Governor Browne declared he would buy no land unless he 
could obtain it with an undisputed title, and his conscien- 
tious opponents construe this to mean a title that no one, 
whether rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, disputes; an 
interpretation which would place it in the power of any 
ill-conditioned fellow to put a complete stop to the purchase 
of land altogether. Then we are told by a distinguished 
contemporary that the principle on which the colonists act 
is this—“ All claimants with a shadow of a title shall be 
compensated, but none shall presume to keep their land in- 
alienable ;” a gross perversion of the principle governing the 
purchase of land. Sony Native may keep his land inalien- 
able. He offers it for sale; if he does not offer it the Go- 
vernment cannot buy it. No one, except the Government, 
can buy land, and the Government does not buy until all 
real claims are compensated. In the Taranaki case nine 
months were spent in ascertaining titles. William King set 
up a claim to prohibit all sales whatever between the 
Waitara and the Mokau, an exercise of mere despotic will. 
It is this indefensible proceeding that is championed by 
Archdeacon Hadfield and Bishop Selwyn, who seem to 
believe that the colonists were made for the Maoris, and 
the Maoris made for the Church. Another mode of 
casting odium on the Governor, the Government, and 
colony of New Zealand, is to represent the war as a paltry 
quarrel about six hundred acres, and to condemn the 
Governor, especially, for “involving the British Em- 
pire in an expensive and discreditable war.” This is the 
kid-glove view of the business. If a French man-of-war 
captured a paltry British brig, and killed the master and 
refused redress, we might call the war that would arise ex- 
pensive; but would any Englishman call it discreditable? 
The war in New Zealand broke out because William King 
resisted the Queen’s authority, and set up a little empire of 
his own between the Waitara and the Mokau. Are we to 
applaud him and sustain him, solely because the proximate 
cause of the outbreak was a piece of land not worth six 
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hundred pounds? The extent and value of the land have 
nothing to do with the question whether William King or 
Queen Victoria is sovereign over the islands of New Zealand. 
It sounds very high-minded to talk of doing justice to the 
Natives, and defending Native rights from encroachment; 


but the unctuous, as well as the scent-bottle defenders of 


William King, altogether forget the Native right which 
William King usurped—the right to sell their land. Na- 
tives have a right to refuse to sell their own land, but no 
Native has a right to prohibit the sale of land which he does 
not own. Yet this is what William King did, and this is 
what his white friends defend. But so long as the judgment 
of the Home Government is not perverted by the unwise, 
un-English, and unfair assertions of William King’s sup- 
porters, it matters little what they say, for the New Zealand 
colonists—the noblest colonists in the whole world—have 
unequivocally approved of the war, and have given ample 
support to the Governor. 

The last session of the first Parliament of New Zealand 
came to an end on the 5th of November, and as the Parlia- 
ment was immediately dissolved, ample opportunity was 
afforded to the colonists of ratifying the measures that Par- 
liament has taken, or of returning a majority adverse to the 
Governor and Ministry. Before they separated they passed 
a series of resolutions relating to Native affairs, and a Na- 
tive Council Bill, which has come home for approval. The 
resolutions are based on broad principles of just and fair 
dealing towards the Natives, declaring it expedient to esta- 
blish civil government among them; Native institutions, 
with their assent; periodical meetings of chiefs, like that 
held in Auckland in 1860, and district meetings of Natives ; 
the appointments of chiefs of districts to be the organs of 
communication with the Government; a comprehensive 
scheme for the extinguishment, or commutation, of Native 
title reserving Native rights in all their amplitude, but 
placing them on a new footing. The whole plan, which, in 
the main, had the assent of the House, refutes the accusa- 
tion that the Government and colonists are pursuing a de- 
liberate scheme of extirpation. What the self-styled friends 
of the Maoris in this country will object to is, the pro- 
posal embodied in the Native Council Bill, and assented to 
by Governor Browne, that “ the administration and manage- 
ment of Native affairs shall be placed on the same basis as 
the other departments of the Government, and shall be con- 
ducted by a Secretary for Native Affairs,” who will be a 
member of the responsible Ministry, and whose duty it will 
be, subject to the proper constitutional action of the su- 
preme head of the executive, to work the machinery of the 
new act. What is wanted is a reduction of the Native 
tenure of land to an intelligible shape, the establishment 
among the Natives of something like local govern- 
ment and local courts, and the encouragement of every 
tendency on their part to submit to settled law and go- 
vernment, and of every tendency to assimilate the prin- 
ciples of European civilization. These ends could be accom- 
plished far better by a council responsible to the Parliament, 
than by the governor and a little knot of nominees. Nobody 
desires the extinction of the Native race. No policy is de- 
signed to effect that extinction. The fact is, here are two 
races confronting each other; it is manifest which is the 
stronger, and, we will say it out, the better. Whether the 
Natives will be able to hold their own is altogether depen- 
dent upon the vitality of the stock, and the power of the race 
to imbibe and reproduce the substantial principles of Euro- 
pean civilization. If they cannot do that, then they must 
die out ; if they can, then they may flourish. At present 
they appear to be fading before a civilization which is too 
strong for them, and all the sentimentalism in the world will 
not save them. The chances of permanently preserving this 
noblest race of savages will be greatly augmented if the 
colonists are left to deal with them through the machinery 
of a responsible Ministry and the Queen's representative. 





THE LAST CHANGE IN INDIA. 


Tue Government of India continues its efforts to link the 
native aristocracy into the administration. After turning 
the Princes into Barons, Lord Canning set himself to change 
the landowners into country gentlemen. Their position, 
when he first took up the subject, was, in many respects, 
almost unique. For nearly twenty years the tendency of 
the British Government has been to pulverize all power not 
derived immediately from itself. The jaghiredars, originally 
barons, were em & reduced to landowners; the ancient 


families were steadily discouraged; practical entails were 


broken every day in the civil courts ; no native landowner 
was invested with power, and only one or two of the poy 
landlords offered honours. A\] exemptions previously tacitly 
allowed were withdrawn, and the landowners at last |e 
without recognized status of any sort. They were barely 
entitled to be officially addressed m forms involving only the 
English courtesy of the “esquire.” All the while these me, 
retained their substantial power in the state, their estates 
were stili enormous; one private gentleman, for example 
owning three counties; another, Koer Singh, supplying 
clear third of the army out of his own tenantry.  Thejp 
power was fully as extensive as that of an Austrian noble, 
while one strange and exceptional law placed them, up t 
1858, almost in the position of the owners of serfs. Ap 
zemindar was entitled to compel the attendance of his 
tenautry at his own house, and in a case where the compul. 
sion employed had produced death, the Sudder Court held 
the murderer guiltless, as the legislature had not defined 
the limit of compulsion. At the same time the wealth of 
one class of the landholders, the zemindars of Bengal, ip- 
creased beyond all precedent. With a quit-rent which never 
varied, the value of their produce quadrupled, and there are 
zemindars now in Bengal whose wealth rivals that of the 
richest European nobles. Forced by the absence of position 
to seek dignity by illegal means, they maintain armies of 
dependents, a large section of whom are armed, and corre. 
spond directly with the retainers who once followed in 
England a Percy or Neville. These men are the terror of the 
country-side and the despair of the magistracy. Effort after 
effort has been made to disarm, or tax, or abolish them, but 
always without success. The Government has always receded 
before the argument that while the police afforded no pn- 
tection, property must be protected by the strong hand. 

The mutinies taught the Government to perceive the 
estrangement hidden under the habitual quiescence of wealth, 
and Lord Canning commenced a new eftort to conciliate the 
leaders of the people. Koer Singhs outwardly abject and 
secretly ruling armies were not healthy symptoms. The 
process commenced in Oude, where twelve great landholders 
were at once invested with fiscal, police, and criminal juris 
diction. Their power as deputy collectors bearg no re 
semblance to anything known in England, but their magis 
terial authority was as nearly as possible that of a Londo 
stipendiary magistrate. They committed for grave offences 
in the same way, and exercised a summary jurisdiction ss 
carefully limited. Sir Robert Montgomery, who had organized 
the system in Oude, carried it with him to the Punjab, and 
in both provinces it worked with singular success. The 
nobles were gratified in the highest degree. Their “ honour,’ 
they said, was restored. They took, as Orientals when not 
utterly depraved always do take, an extraordinary interes! 
in judicial proceedings ; they were very accessible, and bad 
the immense advantage of comprehending the position % 
well as the language of the litigants. So favourable wer 
the reports of all the highest officials, that Mr. Edmonstoue 
was instructed to extend the system over Hindostan Proper 
He is now selecting the office-bearers, and when they bare 
been completed the new system will be in operation throug)- 
out Northern India. 

Meanwhile the same system had received a temporary 
check in Bengzl. During the mutinies, Sir F. Halliday, 
aware that the European landholders were pledged life ané 





| property to the cause of order, appointed a number of gentle 
men unpaid magistrates. The mnovation produced, how 
jever, much obloquy. The natives saw in the measure a stroke 
at their feudal power. Once tettered by being seated in opt! 
‘tribunals, and subjected to appeals, their illegal powers wow! 
become useless. They consequently exclaimed that the Eur 
peans would be moved by class hatred, and resisted their 4p 
pointment. The Civil Service, moreover, aware that wit! 
unpaid magistrates their monopoly of power must depart, 
never ceased to remonstrate with Government and insult the 
honorary magistracy. Moved by these different influences 
or despairing of his own experiment, Sir F. Halliday sudden! 
took advantage of a minute from the Central Governmel 
disallowing some expenses, to suppress the entire body. 03 
fine morning they found themselves all summarily dismissed. 
Lord Canning, repudiating the idea that he had ordered at) 
measure so harsh, forwarded the correspondence to the 
Secretary of State, who responded by an order instructi0s 
the Government to persevere. = 

The Government of Bengal was still most unwilling. To 
admit Europeans to such offices, even in company with De 
tives, was to admit that wealth, ownership, and intelligence 
gave men a stake in the land, a right to share in the adm 
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nistration. As the Civil Service only exists by virtue of the 
denial of that right, Mr. Grant resisted the order of the 
central Government. Beaten on the general point, he 
essayed another. No honorary magistrate should give a 
decision in which he could have any interest. This being 
interpreted, meant that no magistrate should give a decision 
on his own estates, which, as Indian estates cover the area 
of English counties, simply meant that he should never give 
a decision at all. The Governor-General, however, stood 
firm, gently informed Mr. Grant that the measure was in- 
dispensable on “ broader political grounds” than Mr. Grant 
could comprehend, and terminated the controversy by a 
decree from which there is no appeal. Select landholders 


are to be invested with the powers of English justices of 


the peace, and thus linked into the administration. The 
result is a simple, and to some observers may appear a 
slight one. The owners of land, who throughout Bengal 
are the ultimate depositaries of social power, feel themselves 
art of the political system instead of its natural foes. The 
landlords of forty millions of people obtain, in place of a 
temptation to resist Government, a temptation to uphold it. 
That is all; but that change has appeared to statesmen in 
Europe from time to time a change which included all 
others. 

Englishmen will hardly question the political advantages 
of the measure, and socially it is scarcely less beneficial. 
The English reverence for the judicial character operates as 
the strongest of restraints, and a planter, however despotic, 
once on the bench, will, in the vast majority of cases, en- 
deavour to do justice. So, as we believe, will the natives. 
The Asiatic who reverences nothing else, still believes that 
a judge ought to do justice, and unless directly bribed, 
which in cases like those which come before honorary ma- 
gistrates is improbable, will do it. Those who take a lower 
view of their character may find consolation in another 
argument. ‘I'he power of a justice of the peace is not a 
tithe of the illegal power already exercised by the zemindar. 
The man now enabled in open court, and with the world 
looking on, to pass a sentence of six months’ imprisonment, 
used to pass the same sentence secretly whenever he pleased. 
Which is the better, the open and regulated exercise of 
judicial power—even if exercised with a bias—or the secret 
and irresponsible exercise of a much larger authority ? Un- 
less the natives of Bengal differ from all other natives of 
India, they will regard dismissal from the Bench as the 
severest of social punishments, one which every man not 
wholly oyerborne by fear or hate will hesitate to incur. 





THE “SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES” 
IN NAPLES. 
EyenisumMen, we fear, must give up the notion that they 
comprehend Italy or the Italians. Three years ago all Eng- 
lishmen were convinced that the unity of Italy was a dream. 
The provinces, it was asserted, hated one another only the 
more intensely for their identity inrace and language. The 
people of Tuscany called the Lombards foreigners, while 
they again looked on the Piedmontese as barbarians, and the 
latter held all Neapolitans degraded lazzaroni. It was not 
only the untravelled Englishman who suffered from these pre- 
judices ; the travellers only confirmed them. Indeed, the more 
frequently a man had “ done” Italy, the more familiar he had 
become with the streets of Rome and the canals of Venice, 
the more bitter was his expression of disbelief in unity. Yet 
to-day the Italians, after two years of unswerving effort, 
baffling the statecraft of the Emperor of the French, and 
striking down the revolutionary enthusiasm of their own 
former chiefs, have solemnly decided that they will be one 
_ with one Parliament, one army, and one King. Even 
iberty without unity failed to satisfy men who were believed 
to be fanatics for liberty and disunion, The national qualities 
were almost as grossly misunderstood. That Italians were 
cowards was a creed not three years since, which nei- 
ther the feats of Napoleon’s Italian Legion, nor the defence 
of Rome, nor the struggle of Venice against Austria 
—a struggle which would have added renown to the people 
of Saguntum or the defenders of Londonderry—availed to 
shake. Yet to-day the Italians, after facing Russia on the 
Tehernaya, driving out Austria, shattering armies number- 
ing two hundred thousand men, and rivalling Frenchmen 
on the field, are organizing an army of half a million, with 
which to provoke a yet more dangerous contest. This race 
without courage marches singing to the conscript depots, 
finds a daring leader an army of eighty thousand men, and 
wins his battles solely by the real test of valour, the bayonet 


charge. This people without hardihood lies five months 
outside one of the strongest fortresses in the world, defeats 
& garrison exceeding its own number, and with only 5000 
men available for fatigue parties, “not only did they make 
more than twenty English miles of most excellent roads, in 
a hilly, rocky country, and construct three long lines of 
batteries, earthworks, trenches, camps and magazines, and 
all contrivances belonging to such enterprises, but they 
found leisure to house themselves in neat and tasteful mud 
or stone huts, with fenced gardens, painted and glazed walls, 
quaint, picturesque gables,and every device by which they could 
make themselves at home in the camp.”’ Could Romans have 
done more ? or is this the very spirit of the Roman soldier, 
who held his pickaxe as important as his sword, and diversi- 
fied conquest over the barbarian by victories over the 
Pontine Marshes? At all events, the hardy English soldier, 
when he has these hardships to endure, imports navvies to 
help him to get through the toil. Not five years ago the 
Italians were denounced even by their friends as a race whose 
genius was destroyed by want of practical capacity. <A great 
English novelist painted an Italian noble, and painted him 
lovingly, with every attribute that could exalt the intellect 
or adorn the heart. But Riccabocea, the man of stored-up 
wisdom, is still “ like his race,” feeble and imbecile in action. 
Yet to-day the unpractical race has framed an organization 
which soothes municipal jealousy, while it restores the unity 
of the kingdom, has invented a siege gun which no walls can 
resist, has improvised a Parliament which frightens despots 
by its practical moderation, has chosen for its leader a states- 
man in preference to a hero, and coolly postpones all dreams 
to thorough military organization. One does not find, either, 
that its armies perish for want of commissariat, as practical 
English armies do, or that action is crippled by divided re- 
sponsibility. An Admiralty Board is as impossible in Italy 
as in France. 

On no subject, however, was the English mind so im- 
movable as on the reverence of the Italians for the Church. 
They believed in San Januarius and his liquefied blood, in 
the evil eye, in a thousand superstitions as bizarre as those 
universal in England when England was ringing with ac- 
cusations of the monks. They were one and all superstitious, 
and being superstitious, must be under the dominion of the 
priests. The extinction of priestly influence in Piedmont 
and Northern Italy made no difference in this belief. Pied- 
mont was full of French thought ; Northern Italy confounded 
priests with Austrians. Let Cavour only attack the Nea- 
politan Church, and he would see what he would see. Count 
Cavour has accepted the challenge, and throughout the Two 
Sicilies, in the chosen home of priestly domination, in a land 
studded with convents and monasteries, priestly estates, and 
stately abbeys, the Roman Church, as a polity, has been 
summarily swept away. All conventual establishments not 
directly beneficial, 7.e. not either hospitals or schools, are 
suppressed. The concordat of 1834, nearly as bad as the 
Austrian, is formally abolished, without asking his Holiness’s 
consent. All ecclesiastical property is confided to Royal 
Commissioners, to the exclusion of ecclesiastics, and the 
latter gentlemen, with.a cool irony which reminds one of 
Visitor Layton, are required to produce their accounts. All 


‘temporalities of the Church are placed under the common 


law, and all ecclesiastical exemptions whatsoever are finally 
abolished. Henceforward, a priest guilty of a crime is liable 
to be hung as if he were only an evil man. There is no trace 
of revolutionary vindictiveness in the measure. The priests 
are not required to sign anything, or take any particular 
oaths, not pauperized as nonjurors were in England, or guil- 
lotined as recalcitrant priests were in France. The regular 
clergy, the village curés, who work for their living, and have, 
consequently, some small vestige of human interests, even 
find their miserable allowances increased. The remainder of 
the ecclesiastical revenue is not absorbed as in France or 
Spain, or bestowed on the aristocracy, as in Great Britain, 
but is appropriated to the work which everywhere is the first 





duty of the clergy, the enlightenment of the people. 

It is needless to defend an act of this kind, revolutionary 
as it may seem, in England. The people whose aristocracy 
| have grown rich on Church spoils, whose millionnaires still 
buy and sell the tithes, whose Parliament still holds to the 
law of mortmain as the layman’s safeguard, and who date 
their prosperity from the confiscation of the overgrown pro- 
perty of a debased Church, are not the people to view with 
great indignation an effort somewhat more moderate to 
follow theirown example. But the Neapolitans, these masses 
who believe in San Genuaro and live on the convent dole, 





what will they do? The telegraph has answered the ques- 
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tion: the mob of Naples, the one mob on which English- 
men thought the Papacy might heartily rely, answered the 
decree of suppression by helping to sack the establishments 
of the monks. 





AMERICA: THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


Arrarrs in America seem to be assuming a new phase. The 
tide of events, which hitherto has been all in favour of the 
slaveholders, seems at last upon the turn. The Southern 
Confederacy, it is true, has been organized, and now includes 
six or—including Arkansas, which is certain to join—seven 
States. Mr. Jefferson Davis has been elected President, and 
was to be inaugurated on the 18th ultimo; and Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis is an able man. A loan of 14,000,000 dollars has 
been sanctioned, and will probably be raised, thus filling at 
once the military chest, necessary to the Southern projects 
of annexation. The rumours of coercion are dying away, 
and the Senate has referred a proposal as to the forts to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The mad tariff, also, sug- 
gested by Mr. Morell, which will almost shut out British 
commerce, and enable the slaveholders to conciliate all the 
maritime powers, is also a victory for the South. Day by 
day, too, the existence of a real statesman, of some one com- 
manding mind in the Southern Confederacy, becomes more 
manifest. The leader may be Mr. Jefferson Davis, or some 
man still unknown, but there is a vigour and coherence in 
the movements of the South which mobs, however educated, 
never display. Nevertheless, in spite of their new chief and 
rapid organization, of the adhesion of Texas and Arkansas, of 
weakness in the Cabinet, and treachery in the civil service, 
the balance seems slowly turning in favour of the North. 

In the first place, the men of the North have at last a 
prospect of a leader. Mr. Buchanan, whether honest or 
treacRerous, is, at all events, a man who sympathizes warmly 
with the South. The ruck 6f talkers, the Crittendens, 
Hales, Guthries, and Kellogs, neither are, nor pretend to be, 
leaders beyond the localities which have forwarded them to 
Washington. Even Mr. Seward, supposed, before his party 
had succeeded, to be so able, has apparently broken sa 
His speeches, at all events, contain no trace of statesmanship, 
or even of that faculty for devising expedients which is so 
often accepted in its stead. There is a want of men in the 
North competent to deal with questions so wide, and the 
whole strength of the free regions is frittered by the absence of 
direction. For, be it remembered, we know nothing yet of 
the opinion of the real American population, of the nineteen 
millions of freemen, with whom all substautial power must 
ultimately rest. All we know of American opinion usually 
filters to us through New York, a political cesspool, with the 
scum always at thetop. The yeomanry, who form the mass 
of voters in the cultivating States, are not ruled or represented 
by the Herald, and their action, when once fairly aroused, 
will be decisive of the issue. If Abraham Lincoln possesses 


.the nerve and decision of a leader, he is precisely the man 


whom this class is likely to obey, and Abraham Lincoln is at 
last fairly on his road to the White House. The great ques- 
tion for the Republic, as in Europe for kingdoms, is the 
capacity of this one man, and as yet the slight evidence we 
possess is altogether in his favour. What is required is not 
culture, or intellect, or any of the qualities a competitive 
examination can elicit, but efficiency, a clear insight into the 
difficulty, a decisive plan to secure its remedy. The President 
elect seems possessed of both. For four months, under 
pressure before which a vain or a feeble man must have 
yielded a hundred times, he has maintained an unbroken 
silence—perhaps the best proof possible of a determined will. 
The resolution announced to make no compromise until the 
laws had been obeyed, and himself peaceably? installed at 
Washington, points to the same determination. His speeches 
en route contain, perhaps, the very smallest amount of matter 
that will enable a speech to float at all, but their drift is 
still perceptible, and indicates an inflexible resolution to up- 
hold the laws. The mere assertion that to retake Federal 
forts is not to invade the South is of itself a sufficient in- 
dication that Mr. Lincoln is not afraid of consequences, while 
his dogma that a State is only a district dignified with a big 
name is fatal to the right of insurrection. If this be really 
Mr. Lincoln’s decision, if he is prepared to uphold the 
Federal Laws, whatever the result, the North has obtained a 
policy at last. Any compromise is consistent with that re- 
solution, and the South is reduced to the alternative of com- 

romise within the constitution, ora call toarms. That Mr. 

incoln would be supported in such a course by the whole 
weight of the North is, we think, more than probable. There 


is an unworked mine of power in the American passion for 
national prestige, and a bold attempt to re-cement the Union 
might rouse millions who now turn wearily from impracti. 
cable plans of compromise. 

The inauguration of Mr. Lincoln will be a heavy blow to the 
Southern patriots, and they have sustained already one near| 
as severe. Tennessee has deliberately resolved to continu, 
within the Union. In one slave state at least, secession, after 
being proposed, discussed, and submitted to the people, hag 
been finally rejected. Four more states, Kentucky, Vir. 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware, are wavering, and seem jp. 
clined to stand by the North, if the compromise suggested 
by the Peace Conference should be carried. This com. 
promise is a sort of political electuary, an amalgam of 
half a dozen, but its main provisions are sufficiently clear 
The States and Territories are divided by a line drawn on 
the parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude, north of which slavery 
is abolished, and south of which it is constitutionally recog. 
nized. No more territory can be acquired without the cop. 
sent both of North and South, which, of course, will be 
granted only when both sections acquire land at the same 
time. The right of carrying slaves into the free States js 
conceded to their owners, and the power of imposing special 
taxes on slaves, or interfering with them in any way, or 
permitting them or their descendants to become citizens, jg 
formally given up. Each State is to have the right of making 
laws for the extradition of escaped slaves. It is said that 
the Eastern States reject this compromise, which the South 
has already repudiated. But the fact that the Border States 
will consent to any compromise at all is a new feature in the 
struggle, and one which excites no little annoyance in the 
South. Already the Convention at Montgomery has passed 
a resolution, decreeing that the importation of slaves from 
States not within the Confederacy shall be prohibited—an 
enactment aimed directly at States which, while breeding 
slaves, continue within the Union. The menace may alarm 
Virginia, but it scarcely affects Kentucky ; and the rescue of 
this State and Tennessee diminishes seriously the fighting 
machinery of the South. On the whole, the tide of events 
so long setting Suuth has at last begun to ebb. 





THE DOG HOSPITAL IN HOLLOWAY. 


Some months ago a circular was somewhat widely distributed 
in London calling for subscriptions to a dog hospital. Lame 
or diseased dogs were to be captured in the streets, forwarded 
to an hospital, and there cured or maintained. Believing a 
project of the kind a little too absurd even for the large class 
of amiable gullibles, we allowed the circular, like a linen- 
draper’s awful sacrifice, or any other palpable swindle, to 
pass unnoticed. We underestimated, however, the im- 
becility of mankind. The circular was a genuine one; 
subscriptions flowed in; no less than fifty subscribers, and 
fifty donors—a century of dog-fanciers—were discovered, 
a committee was organized, and a Dog Hospital reall 

established at 14, Hollingsworth-street, St. ieadeeal 
Holloway. There, we are told, mangy curs, and diseased 
spaniels, bull-dogs worn out with combat, and tykes which 
never have enjoyed a home, are taken in a caressed. 
Three cab stables are devoted to the brutes, and, at first, a 
regular “doctor” ministered to their shattered frames. At 
present the manager doctors them, but still one hundred and 
seventy useless curs have been received, fed, cured, or kept 
on in incurable disease, and the committee now ask further 
subscriptions. 

“The committee would willingly hope and believe that no one who 
is capable of appreciating the faithful, affectionate, and devoted 
nature of the dog, can have seen any of these intelligent creatures in 
that state without feeling an earnest wish that there were some means 
established for rescuing them from so dreadful a death, and restoring 
them to usefulness.” 

Two pleas are here alleged for absorbing the cash of 
amiable people without brains—the general ground of huma- 
nity and the special excellence of the species dog. The 
second plea may be very speedily dismissed as being far too 
narrow. If the fidelity, intelligence, and moral qualities 
generally of a dog are reasons for a dog hospital, the institu- 
tion is far too limited. What is the objection to a horse? 
A donkey quite equals a dog in all these recommendations, 
and both are greatly surpassed by the elephant. An elephant 
hospital would indeed in London be more advantageous than 
one for dogs, for it would combine benevolence, originality, 
notoriety, and a total absence of expense. But why should 
efforts, if this is our ground, be limited to the higher class of 





animals? Most animals and birds, not incurably wild, can 
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be petted into intelligence. Who has not heard of parrots 
which can do everything but think, or canaries as reasonable 
as the founders of this institution ? Why are they per- 
mitted to get mangy, or lose their limbs or eyes, without a 
doctor or hospital in an airy stable? We knew a mouse, 
intimately, with a high sense of moral obligations. He 
would never take bread off a plate, but waited till it was put 
by its side, obviously under the impression that edibles on 
china were protected by the Eighth Commandment. Why 
should not moral mice have a nice corner in the three cab- 
stables? hey very often die a death more horrible than 
the dog’s, being starved by wicked householders, who plaster 
up their domiciles, irreverently termed rat-holes. Cockatoos 
are exceedingly affectionate, and we have heard of a toad 
which always put out its head to be stroked by its owner, and 
spat at everybody else. How could a dog, even an Italian 
reyhound, show greater affection or intelligence ? 
The general plea is equally exposed to the charge of nar- 
rowness. If it is so.inhuman to let a dog remain diseased, 
why should a cat wander, with a cough, along the tiles ? Think 
of the agony of a hare with consumption, or a rabbit with 
the asthma. There are squirrels with phthisis, and white mice 
might doubtless be found afflicted with chronic rheumatism. 
Or, indeed, why stop at mice ? Only think of the sufferings 
of a flea when he issquelched! We doubt, even, if the kill- 
ing of animals for food can be excused on humanitarian 
grounds. Mr. Brotherton, we suspect, was the most logical 
friend of the brute creation, though even he stopped short 
of the Brahmin, who wears a muslin respirator lest he should 
swallow an animalculum. 

The matter, however, is past a joke. With human beings 
starving round us, to found a dog hospital is an act it is not 
easy quietly to ridicule. The attempt is, in fact, the last de- 
velopment of a very common form of selfishness—a dislike 
to witness anything disagreeable. The wheezy dog excites 
uncomfortable thoughts in the fastidious lady, so he is to be 
cured, while the wheezy pauper who can be sent away may die 
of asthma, and be buried. Those who yield to such an emotion, 
faney, we dare say, that they are simply carrying out the 
principle of the Act against Cruelty to Animals, but the 
cases are widely different. We do not protect a horse from 
overwhipping because overwhipping hurts the horse, but be- 
cause the practice brutalizes the driver. Nobody objects to 
the man who rides a horse to death for an adequate reason, 
to save his own life or bring a doctor toa dying man. Bear- 
bating: brutalizes, so bear-baiting is prohibited; but fox- 
hunting does not visibly brutalize, so the very ladies who 
support this hospital may help to torture the fox without 
remorse. It is undoubtedly injurious to witness the pain of 
diseased animals habitually, and that is an excellent reason for 
knocking them on the head. One would think, to read trash 
like these circulars, that the slaying of animals was a crime, 
a doctrine which, perhaps more than any in the world, de- 
bauches and degrades the conscience. In Burmah, where 
no man will kill even a fish, murders are about eighty times 
as frequent as in Tipperary, men learning gradually under 
the theory of the Holloway circular to see no difference 
between the pain of a brute and of a man. We suppose 
the Committee read their Bibles, or at least eat meat for 
dimer. If they do either, they must know that the whole 
race of animals in existence are not worth one human life ; 
that the entire brute creation might justifiably be left to 
perish to save a pauper one hour of pain. 





THE LAST VOTE ON CHURCH RATES. 


Tue bill for the abolition of church rates has passed its 
second reading, and is rather further than ever from becoming 
law. So long as the question was not brought to the test, 
the opponents of the rate obtained all the advantage of vague 
numbers and uncertain strength. The Nonconformists, how- 
ever, have put out their utmost energy, and have been aided 
by large sections of Liberals who care nothing about the rate, 
yet, under these favourable circumstances, their majority in a 
House of 517 was only fifteen. The House of Lords cannot 
be coerced by a majority of fifteen, and without coercion the 
Lords will undoubtedly throw out Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill. 
The agitators promise that the question shall be made the 
test point of future elections; but the first analysis of the 
borough votes at their command will teach them the impolicy 
of a proceeding which would throw the whole strength of the 
Evangelical party on the Conservative side. The Liberals 
cannot sustain such a loss, and the result of the vote must 
therefore be a compromise. The great majority of the 
Church electors, and a large minority of the ablest Dissenters, 


-| It will be seen that the actual diminution of military strength is very 





are determined, while abolishing church rates, to maintain 
the church buildings. None but infuriated partisans want 
the scene at Braintree—a church out at windows, with 
crumbling walls and unrepaired roof—repeated in every 
country parish. An amendment intended to preserve the 
churches will come down from the Lords, and if Sir John 
Trelawny is wise he will accept it, and not, by protracting the 
contest, rouse the most dangerous of English influences, the 
combined strength of the country clergy. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Tue British army is an enormous machine, split up into sections, 
doing duties of all kinds in every quarter of the globe. ‘This multi- 
plication and division of functions necessarily makes it comparatively 
more expensive than the army of any other Power. Our garrisons 
occupy strategic positions all over the world, not only to protect and 
secure our colonies and fortresses, but to protect and secure our 
trade, by guarding those harbours and entrepéts which are essential 
to commerce. The money expended in protecting the possessions of 
the Queen out of the United Kingdom is just as much a premium of 
insurance upon our power, wealth, and trade, as is the money spent 
in protecting the United Kingdom itself. It may be said that Ame- 
rica has no out-stations, yet that she trades largely with all the world. 
True, but America and other Powers are indirectly benefited by the 
foothold we maintain on the shores and in the midst of every ocean. 
What nation could safely trade with the East upon an extensive scale 
were it not that the British, the Dutch, and the Spaniards garrison 
the whole of the ocean route from the mid-Atlantic to the coast of 
China, from Bombay to New Zealand? It is the prevalence of the 
British flag on the rocks and islands as well as on the waves that 
secures to other nations as well as ourselves immunity on the seas 
and safety on the land, 

The British Army for the year 1861-2, exclusive of the force main- 
tained in India and by India, will amount to 146,044 men ; inclusive 
of the Indian foree, the number will be 212,773 men of all ranks. 
The cost of this army will be 14,606,751/. On the surface this only 
shows a net decrease compared with the estimate for last year of 
185,795/. But since we dispense with the Embodied Militia, 16,000 
men, kept on foot at a cost of 320,0002, and since these 16,000 men, 
fairly considered, formed a part of the whole military establishment 
of the empire, the net decrease should be 405,795/. In reality, the 
foree at our disposal has been reduced by more than 16,000 men, be- 
cause by reductions in the whole regimental establishments, except 
the Foot Guards and Artillery, the effective strength of the regular 
army is less by about 15,000 men. All the regiments of the line, 
with one or two exceptions, including those in India, will be reduced 
to 950 rank and file, and proportionate reductions will be made in the 
cavalry of the line. The latter measure we think unwise. The cost 
of making a cavalry soldier is greater than that of making an infantry 
soldier. Our cavalry regiments until recently have always been too 
small, and it would have been better to have maintained them at the 
full establishment than to save a few hundreds by petty reductions. 





considerable, certainly, allowing for an increase in the Artillery, 
Engineers, and Hospital and Commissariat corps, not less than 
30,000 men. This ought to satisfy those who clamour for a reduc- 
tion of cost, and think the easiest way of effecting it is by a reduc- 
tion of men. 

The total cost, as we have stated, is 14,606,7512., but the cost of 
the men in pay and allowances is only a third of the total—4,7$80,0002. 
The next considerable item is one of 2,200,581/. for warlike stores 
for land and sea service, whereof the sea service swallows up 912,786/. 
(By the way, why does this item appear in the Army and not in the 
Navy Estimates?) Then we have the large sum of 1,456,834/. for 
provisions, forage, fuel and light, barrack furniture, bedding, &c. 
Another serious item is one of 1,124,363/. for “out pension.” ‘These 
four items make up a total of 9,561,778/.,, or nearly two-thirds of the 
whole estimates. The remainder—5,044,973/.—is distributed over 
seventeen items. The largest of these are—for wages of artificers, 
labourers, &c., 860,4472., for barracks 690,159. for miscellaneous 
charges 648,096/., for clothing and necessaries 525,4161, for pay to 
reduced and retired officers 490,669/. It is remarkable that, although 
we last year took a vote for fortifications on a large scale, yet we are 
only to expend this year 158,185/. against 595,355/. spent last year. 
Why is this? Have the works stopped, or is there still a large part 
of last year’s vote not expended? Going a little deeper, we note 
that the cost of management of the immense machine—that is, the 
cost of the War Oflice and the Horse Guards—is no less than 
201,8332 : 175,138¢. for the War Office, and 26,695/. for the Horse 
Guards; but to the latter item we should add the cost of the whole 
staff at home, from the Duke of Cambridge downwards, which swells 
the item to 161,035/., giving as a total cost of management. 336,173/. 
Considering the enormous amount of work done, this is not exeessive, 
and it could only be reduced by reducing the gross total of the army. 
But what shall we say of that item which appears year after year, and 
which nobody thinks fit to notice except Sir John Trelawny—the 
clothing of the Foot Guards? There are 6000 men in the brigade, 
and the cost of clothing is 24,8507. There are some 85,000 infantry 
of the line chargeable in the estimates, and the cost of clothing is 
239,6982. The Guards are to the line in the proportion of one to 
fourteen, yet the cost of clothing is as one to ten. ‘The clothing of 
the Household Cavalry, about 1100 strong, costs 10,419/.; the 
clothing of 10,200 cavalry of the line costs 40,481/. Of course the 
reason is that the Guards, horse and foot, are pageantry as well as 
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fighting troops ; but even making allowance for that, the difference of 
cost is enormous. , 

After wading through the waste of details which make up the 
Army Estimates, one is at a loss to see how they can be reduced 
without detriment to the public service, except in those minor items 
which escape the scrutiny of all but the most practised eyes. That 
there must be waste in the departments, that there is waste under the 
head of “ works,” may be fairly assumed ; indeed, there is Alderney, 
a monument of waste in itself. The puzzle is how to hit upon those 
items which are superfluous. We cannot do with fewer men in the 
present state of Europe, nor with a less amount of warlike stores ; 
neither can we restrict the supply of food, fuel, light, &c., nor make 
any serious inroad upon the pension list. All that ean be done is to 
insist on efficiency and economy, forcing the Government, by inflict- 
ing severe punishment on the detection of any job or gross blundering, 
to set about their work with the consciousness that they are to be 
held really responsible, and to suffer if they fail or defraud the nation 
of a due return for the money voted year by year. This may seema 
slight check, but let Parliament make a few examples, inspire a salu- 
tary terror of discovery, and in the management of the army, as in 
other matters, there will be more forethought and more skill. 





PA usir. 


Vincent WaALLACe’s new opera, Zhe Amber Witch, was produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening. At present we can 
only record the fact, reserving till next week our account of the piece 
pe of its performance. 

It is reported that an arrangement has been entered into between 
the directors of the Crystal Palace and the lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for a series of Italian Opera -performances at Sydenham 
during the summer, with Grisi and Mario (who are engaged to Mr. 
Smith for the season) as the principal performers. For this purpose, 
it is said, a theatre is to be erected in the central transept of the 
Palace. 

The first concert for this season of the Philharmonic Society is an- 
nounced to take place on Monday next. ‘The programme includes 
Mozart’s symphony in C, Hummel’s_septuor for the pianoforte, with 
wind and stringed instruments, Spohr’s overture to Zhe Alchymist, 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony, and Mendelssohn’s MS. overture in 
C major. The directors for the present season are: Messrs. G. F. 
Anderson, J. B. Chatterton, F. B. Jewson, J. McMurdie, J. Turle, 
Marmaduke, C. Wilson, and J. Thomas. 

The council of the Musical Society of London for the current year 
consists of the following professional musicians and amateurs : Messrs. 
Jules Benedict, Henry Blagrove, William Chappell, J. W. Davison, 
Joseph Duggan, Charles Horsley, Edward James, Q.C., Joseph Lidel, 
G. A. Macfarren, Frank Mori, George Osborne, J. D. Pawle, J. 8. 
Pierce, E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., Charles Salaman, Augustine Sargood, 
John Simon, and Henry Smart. This society gave its first concert 
of this (its third) season at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening. 
As the fellows, associates, lady-associates, and nominated subscribers 
number no less than sixteen alee the hall was crowded to the 
doors, the audience including a host of the most distinguished 
musicians and amateurs in London. The concert was very good, but 
destitute of novelty—all the better probably on that account—for 
there is no new orchestral music now-a-days worthy to be compared 
with the classic works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn. The programme included Beethoven’s violin 
concerto (superbly executed by Vieuxtemps), Spohr’s symphony in 
D minor, Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Bilas, Benedict’s overture 
to The Tempest (a composition of much merit), and Auber’s overture 
to Le Philtre. All these pieces were admirably performed by a great 
and powerful orchestra, under the able direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
The vocal performers were Madame Sherrington and Mr. Weiss, who 
sang pieces of Mozart, Rossini, and Weber. 

Madame Catherine Hayes has been making a professional tour in 
Ireland, assisted by a small party of eminent vocal and instrumental 

erformers: Miss Lascelles, Mr. Tennant, Signor Burdini, Herr 
3ecker, the violinist, and Mr. F. Berger, the pianist and composer. 
Catherine Hayes is an Irishwoman, and idolized by the natives of the 
Emerald Isle. The party have been giving concerts at Cork, Limerick, 
Dublin, and other places, and the local journalists have everywhere 
been exhausting their Irish eloquence in eulogizing their accomplished 
countrywoman and recording her triumphs. 

Seribe is dead. In the midst of his triumph from the success of 
his last dramatic effort, given to the world only afew days before, and 
while we in London were enjoying the production of one of his master- 
pieces of an earlier day, he was wtred struck with a mortal malady, 
and carried in an instant into another state of existence. On the day 
that the Domino Noir gave so much pleasure and amusement to the 
Covent Garden audience, Scribe had expired, struck with apoplexy in 
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opera, with music by Alary; La Dame des Bruyéres, a comic operain 
three acts ; anda five-act comedy. Some of these pieces, doubtless 
will be produced. Besides them, Scribe has left an immense number 
of sketches of pieces and detached scenes, the completion of which 
might have been sufficient to oceupy a lifetime. 

Velluti, the once celebrated soprano singer, tie last of a class now 
extinct, died a few days ago, at the age of eighty, at his villa, in the 
environs of Padua. Velluti was an artist of the highest order, ang 
during the period when he flourished, had great influence on the 
state of the Ttalian Opera. It was for him that Meyerbeer composed 
the Crociato in Egitto, and Rossini Aureliano in Palmira. He was 
in London in 1825 and 1826; in the latter year he was manager of 
the Italian Opera. 

A grand musical performance took place last week at Berlin, on 
the occasion of the termination of the first period of deep mourning 
for the late King. Handel’s “ Dead March in Saul’ and the Requiem 
of Mozart were performed, under the direction of Meyerbeer, and one 
of the principal singers was the celebrated basso, formes. 

Seethion is giving concerts at Vienna with the most brilliant 
éclat. He had intimated his intention to visit London this season, 
and his arrival was expected about the beginning of May. But we 
have just been informed that his success in the Austrian capital has 
so greatly exceeded his own expectations, that he means te prolong 
his sojourn there, and consequently to abandon his design of coming 
to England this year. 

The Teatro Nuovo, at Naples, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of Tuesday last. It was a fine and spacious theatre, devoted priaci- 
pally to the opera buffa. 

Mdile. Emma Livry, the favourite danseuse of the Grand Opéra, 
is engaged by M. Gye for Covent Garden during the approaching 
season. From the rapturous language of the Parisian journals, this 
lady seems to be reviving the haleyon days of the ballet. We shall 
see. 

A new grand opera, called La Reine de Saba, by Gounod, is in pre. 
= ion at the Académie Impériale. Wagner’s Zannhauserwas to 

e produced last evening, and the Parisian musical public is in a state 
of excitement accordingly. Félicien David has completed a piece in 
two acts for the Opéra-Comique. 

Hermann Patzold, a distinguished young musician, died suddenly 
on the 6th of February, at Konigsberg, while in the act of conduct. 
ing a performance of Mendelssohn’s £lijah. Te was only thirty 
years of age. He was a great performer on the organ, and an exce}. 
lent composer for that instrument. 


Fine Arts. 


“ Garrparpt in his Island Home, Caprera,” is the title of a picture 
by Mr. 'T. Jones Barker, now exhibiting at Messrs. Jennings’ gallery 
in Cheapside. In works of this class, appealing as they do to the 
popular feeling of the hour, and painted solely with a view to repro- 
duction by means of engraving, it is not to be expected that either 
lofty aim or very high qualities of art will be found. The present 
picture forms no exception to this rule, though the print from it will, 
no doubt, be very popular with those whose sympathy with the great 
Italian patriot is greater than their knowledge of Art. The subject 
is a good one for a picture, and had Mr. Barker represented the 
eneral in his lowly chamber with its homely furniture—its small col- 
ection of historical works—the riddled flags, brave mementoes of 
brilliant victories, with the portrait of Garibaldi’s daughter as its 
single ornament—or had he represented the retired warrior like an- 
other Cincinnatus engaged as a tiller of the soil, or even pursuing the 
sports of fishing or hunting, such methods of treatment would have 
contrasted well with Garibaldi’s known career, and have read to us a 
more impressive lesson, and afforded scope for a more novel and pie- 
turesque work than that which I now proceed to describe. 

The time of the picture is early morning. Garibaldi, judging from 
the damp earth on his shoes, and the spade flung carelessly behind 
him, has already been engaged in agricultural pursuits. He now 
stands alone, and bareheaded. With folded arms he gazes thouglit- 
fully towards the spectator. He is simply dressed in a red frock and 
grey trousers; a blue handkerchief loosely tied round his neck covers 
the shoulders. ‘The blue Mediterranean washes the base of the rock 
on which he stands. Beyond may be seen the bold outline of the 
Sardinian coast, illumined by the rays of the rising sun. ‘Two goats 
browsing on some dewy herbage in the foreground complete the 
picture. The pose of the figure verges on the melodramatic, and 
irresistibly recals the pictures of Napoleon at St. Helena. The ex- 
pression of the face is one of calm, earnest thought; the likeness is 
truthful, and the whole head well modelled. In colour the face is, 
perhaps, a little pale, as is also the red shirt; but, with these ex- 
ceptions, the colouring is rich and vigorous, particularly in the sea 








his carriage, while on his way to meet Auber and a party of friends, to 
celebrate, by a cheerful breakfast, the success of their joint produc- 
tion, La Circassienne. And the last words which he wrote were an 
acceptance of an invitation to dine with a friend on the following day. 
The great dramatist was seventy years of age, but his mental vigour 
was unimpaired, and his activity undiminished. His last opera is pro- 
nounced by the unanimous voice of the Parisian publie to be marked 
with the strength and brilliancy of his best days; and when he died 
his hands were full of occupation. A journal gives the following list 
of pieces which he has left, completely or nearly finished: L’ Herin 
du Roi de Garbe, a comic opera in three ‘acts, with music by Auber ; 
L’ Ange Gardien, a comic opera, in one act, upon an original subject, 
the music by Adolphe Nibelle; La Beauté du Diable, a one-act comic 


aud rocky foreground. The goats are well drawn and painted, though 
{perhaps a trifle too prominent. The picture is, in short, notwith- 
|standing the foregoing deductions, very creditable to Mr. Barker, 
jand will, no doubt, amply repay him by an extensive popularity. It 
is to be engraved in the “mixed style,” by Mr. W. Holl. Aduis- 
sion to see the painting is granted on presentation of a private ad- 
dress card, 

A small but very interesting collection of cabinet pictures, chiefly 
in water-colour, and formed by Mr. Leigh Sotheby during the last 
twenty-five years, is now exhibiting at the new gallery which has re- 
cently been erected for Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, in Welling- 
ton-buildings, as an addition to their house of business, and for the 
more convenient disposal by auction of works of art and antiquities. 
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There are nearly three hundred pictures and drawings, many of them 
being of great merit, The gem of the gallery is No. 117, a water- 
colour drawing by Mr. W. Hunt, entitled “ The Old Brewer at Ox- 
ford,” and showing an old bald-headed, weather-beaten man, in a sort 
of outhouse, seated on a pair of short steps, and looking out of the 
picture. The drawing is remarkable for great individuality of cha- 
racter and its broad massive execution and effect. The catalogue tells 
us that the original of this clever work was “formerly a sailor, and 
accompanied Captain Cook in his celebrated voyage round the world. 
Ultimately he was supported by Collis, the brewer of Oxford, and 
became one of the remarkable characters of that city.” No. 114 is 
a great curiosity—a highly-finished o/ painting of Ww indsor Castle, 
by the same artist—the only one I ever reco lect seeing. It was 
painted exactly fifty years ago, and was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811. Four other works by Mr. Hunt will be found on 
these walls, one of them being the “ Christmas Pie,” better known as 
the “ Attack,” in which a young urchin, with raised elbows and com- 
pressed lips, is making a terrific onslaught on the maternal pastry. 
Other objects of interest will be found in No. 58, which is a capital 
specimen of David Cox, some landscapes by Dewint and Copley 
Fielding, an early work by J. 4 Lewis, and three of the original de- 
signs in pencil for Messrs. Longmans’ illustrated edition of Moore’s 
Melodies, by Mr. Maclise. Several Bible illustrations by John Mar- 
tin deserve careful inspection ; they are small in size, but are full of 
a quality we seldom sce in pictures now-a-days, namely, ideality. 
Other drawings and sketches bear the well-known names of Stanfield, 
Stothard, Prout, and Wilkie. I would impress on your readers the 
necessity of an early visit, as the collection will not be open for more 
than three weeks from this time. Admission to it is gained by tickets, 
which may be procured at the gallery. The profits arising from the 
sale of the catalogue will be devoted to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund. 

The Artists’ Society held their second conversazione at Langham 
Chambers, on Saturday evening last. The show of pictures and 
drawings was unusually large, many of them being of high character. 
Among the contributors in oil colour were Messrs. Hayes, Calderon, 
Smallfield, Weigall, Rossiter, Fitzgerald, and Storey. Water-colour 
was represented, among others, by Messrs. Duncan, Boyce, Carl, 
Haag, Pidgeon, and Mole. 

Mr. G. E. Hicks, whose picture of the “General Post-office, One 
Minute to Six,” must be fresh in your readers’ remembrance, is en- 
gaged on a picture of “ Billingsgate Market.” 

At the establishment of Messrs. Ciayton and Bell, I lately had the 
opportunity of seeing a stained glass window, which those artists 
have just completed for Waltham Abbey. It consists of a single 
round-headed light, divided transversely into three unequal compart- 
ments. The two larger spaces contain seated figures of Apostles ; in 
that at the top are St. Bartholomew and St. Philip ; St. Jude and 
St. Matthias occupy the lowermost. Small borders, containing Scrip- 
tural texts, surround these compartments. The middle division is 
ornamental in character; grotesque birds and insects are grouped 
round a circular medallion, which contains a head of David. A 
broad zig-zag border, composed chiefly of pale blue-and-white glass, 
encloses the whole as in a frame, and, by its delicate silvery hue, 
serves greatly to enhance the warmer colours of the other portions. 
The whole treatment is distinguishéd by its unity of design and 
colour; the former being thoroughly artistic and appropriate, while 
the latter is brilliant without glare, and rich without vulgarity. The 
style of the window is in accordance with that of the bailing for 
which it is destined, the early half of the thirteenth century. 

Dry Poryt. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 13th Feb., at Stormer, Leintwardine, Herefordshire, the wife of Herbert 
Crawshay, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 19th Feb., at Chilton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. F. V. Thornton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 20th Feb., at Donaghadee, county Down, the wife of Commander S. F. 
Douglas, R.N., of a son. 

On the 2ist Feb., at 42, Eaton-place, Lady Colville, of Culross, of a son. 

On the 21st Feb., at 25, Eccleston-square, 5.W., the wife of George Cubitt, Esq., 
M.P., of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th Nov. last, at Taurarua, New Zealand, Matthew Fortescue Moresby, 
Esq., R.N., son of Vice-Admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, K.C.B., to Caroline, third 
daughter of Major-General Charles Emilius Gold. 

On the 14th Jan., at St. Alphage, Greenwich, Dr. George Jones, M.D., Llandudno, 
N. Wales, to Mary Ann, daughter of Wm. Marshall, Esq., Greenwich. 

On the Ist Feb., at Trinity Church, New York, Gregory Marshall, Esq., of Vernon 
Springs, lowa, U.S., second son of Major-General Marshall, R.E., to Fanny Kent, 
youngest daughter of the late John R. Duff, Esq., of London, and granddaughter of 
the late General Geo. Wright, R.E 

On the 2Ist Feb., at the parish church, Littlebourne, Kent, Colonel J. W. Arm- 
Strong, C.B., eldest son of the late James Armstrong, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, to 
Laura, daughter of Denne Denne, Esq., Elbridge House, Kent. 

On the 26th Feb., at the Church of the Most Holy Trinity, Hammersmith, by the 
Rev. F. O'Keefe, Edouard Lacretelle, Esq., to Phoebe Lydia, daughter of David 
Hunter, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th Jan., near Phila, First Cataract of the Nile, accidentally drowned 
while bathing, Daniel, youngest son of Daniel Cave, Esq., of Cleve-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, in the 2th year of his age. 

= = 22nd Feb., at Audley End, Richard Cornwallis, fourth Baron Braybrooke, 
aged 40. 

On the 244th Feb., at 2, Upper Hyde Park-gardens, Edith Hamilton, the infant 
daughter of Sir John and Lady Lawrence, aged § months and 16 days. 

On the 24th Feb., at Clifton, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Charles Alexander Wrottesley, 
late of the 29th Regiment, second son of the first Lord Wrottesley, in the 62nd year of 


age. 

Un the 25th Feb., at 11, Cavendish-square, the Countess of Roden, aged 66. 

On the 25th Feb., at Leamington, Mildred Violet, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
and Kev. Grantham M. Yorke, aged 16 years. 

On the 27th Feb., at Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, Richard Blakemore Booker, 
eldest surviving son of the late T. W. Booker Blakemore, Esq., M.P. 

On the 27th Feb., Harriet, the beloved wife of the Rev. George Malim, vicar of 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 


BOOKS. 


——— 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSES. 


Man is a pursuing and destroying animal. In all ages of the world he 
has distinguished himself by the amount of game that be has run down 
or rode down, that he has slaughtered with javelins, trapped in pits, 
slain with arrows, shot with muskets, or otherwise secured. Wher- 
ever there is anything to catch there is pretty nearly always a man 
to catch it; and if there be not one close at hand, there very soon 
will be. There is a rapture in adventure, a delight in danger, @ 
pleasure in acquisition, a satisfaction in killing. anything with your 
own gun, or getting anything off your own hook, which redouble the 
locomotive powers, and give men a proud consciousness of their 
superior dignity. In the old days this war with the noble savages of 
forest and jungle had something heroic in it; and the praise of being 
a mighty a before the Lord, if literally understood, is a tine 
tribute of poctic commendation in which even Nimrod himself 
might exult. Civilization diminishes and even destroys the oppor- 
tunities for practising this kind of heroism. In Europe, and in Eng- 
land especially, the dastardly battue is a favourite resource of the 
degenerate sons of the old wolf-slaying, boar-spearing Celts and 
Normans. This kind of killing made easy, however, does not always 
satisfy the more adventurous of our English sportsmen. Hence, in 
late days, we have heard of a famous crusade against the lion in 
Africa, while a raid on the sea-horse, in the north of Europe, just 
now provokes the enterprise, taxes the powers, and stimulates the 
ingenuity of the sporting manhood of England. 

Foremost among the occupants of this new hunting-ground is 
Mr. James Lamont, a gentleman who appears to have been very nearly 
everywhere : that is, everywhere where a gentleman ought to have 
been. He has not only employed his old battered opera-glass, he 
tells us, in its legitimate occupation of gazing at the collective love- 
liness of London, Paris, Florence, Naples, and New York; he has 
not only seen with it great races at Epsom, great reviews in the 
Champ-de-Mars, great bull-fights in the amphitheatre at Seville; he 
has not only used it to stalk red deers in the Highlands, and scaly 
crocodiles on the sand-banks of the Nile, to read hieroglyphics on 
the temples of Thebes and Karnak, to peer through leephales at the 
batteries of the Redan and the Malakoff, to gaze over the splendid 
cane-fields of the West Indies from the mountain peaks of Trinidad 
and Martinique, over Cairo from the tops of the Pyramids, over the 
holy city of Jerusalem from the top of Mount Calvary—but he has 
taken the measure of a Polar bear with it, and explored through its 
lens the geological, zoological, and botanical characteristics of the 
frozen North. 

Mr. Lamont made his first trip to Spitzbergen in 1858; and, not- 
withstanding his cool reception, he was so delighted with the promise 
of physical and intellectual recreation, that he soon made up his 
mind to have anotber trip to the region of the bear and walrus. 
Before he set out he was requested by the Liberal party of a Scottish 
county to become a candidate in the approaching election. “ ‘The 
result, by a very narrow majority, proved unfortunate for—the 
walruses ;” and the liberated patriot, accompanied by his friend Lord 
David Kennedy, a renowned dndian sportsman, got on board a clumsy 
little tub of a sloop, the Anna Louisa, about thirty tons British 
measurement, sailed from Leith Roads on the 6th June, 1859, and 
after being nearly run down by a tug-steamer during a dense fog off 
Aberdeen, and beating through the middle of the Orkney Islands on 
the 9th and 11th, with a heavy sea and the wind desperately ahead, 
ran up the noble Vamsen Fiord on the 16th, and finally reached 
Hammerfest on the 23rd. 

Walrus-hunting with all its wild excitement soon began. Mr. 
Lamont’s animated narrative tells us how the boat, propelled by five 
pairs of oars, flies through the water, while a hundred walruses roar, 
yellow, blow, snort, splash, and “make an acre of the sea all in a 
foam before and around her ;” it describes the harpooner standing 
with one foot on the thwart, and the other on the front locker, with 
the line coiled and the long weapon balanced for a dart ; it pictures 
first, a hundred grisly heads and long gleaming white tusks appearing 
monentarily above the waves, to get a mouthful of fresh air, then a 
hundred brown hemispherical backs, then “a hundred pair of hind- 
flippers flourishing, and then they are all down.” 

The walrus, sea-horse, or morse, is an inoffensive beast, if let alone ; 
but hunted, it becomes infuriated and dangerous. It staves in boats 
with its tusks, or charges and upsets them. A poor fellow, the har- 
wend of a boat thus capsized, was selected by one of these enraged 

easts Out of the number of those precipitated into the water, and 
nearly torn into halves with its rl omy In hunting the walrus, the 
calf should always, if possible, be struck first, for the old sea-horses 
have a “curious clannish practice” of coming to assist a young one 
in distress, and its little plaintive grunting ery brings the whole herd 
round the boat in a few seconds, rearing up-breast high, with fright- 
ful menace of deadly aggression. 

I.et us now say a word of the general equipment, implements, and 
tackle of walrus-hunting, gathering our information from the vigorous, 
dashing, and halons tbe narrative of Mr. Lamont. A good walrus- 
boat for five men should be twenty-one feet long by five feet beam, 
having her main breadth about one-third from the bow. She should 
always be carvel-built, because this description of boat is less liable 
to damage from the ice and the tusks of the walruses. Each man 
rows with a pair of oars hung in grummets to stout single thole- 
pins; the steersman rowing with his face to the bow, and the har- 


* Seasons with the Sea-~Horses; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. By 
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pooner always taking the bow oars. Then there must be five enor- 
mous lances, with shafts nine feet long, to lie on the thwarts, with 
the blades protected in a box; two axes for decapitating the dead 
walrus, five or six sharp knives for stripping the skin and blubber off 
the animal, an ice-anchor, a compass, a telescope, rifle, ammunition, 
certain provisions, and various implements and utensils. These are 
the absolute necessaries. One /urury is allowed—a bag of mackintosh 
cloth lined with fur, to crawl into in severe weather. We under- 
stand Mr. Lamont to have had two walrus-boats built in Hammer- 
fest, and to have engaged two skilful harpooners and a crew, natives 
of the North, English sailors being of little or no use in the walrus- 
boat service. The walrus is sometimes killed with the harpoon, 
sometimes with the lance, and sometimes with the rifle. The rifles 
Mr. Lamont and his friend used were elliptical four-barreled Lan- 
casters, of 40-gauge ; with a charge of five drachms of powder and 
a bullet hardened by an admixture of tin, they generally succeeded 
in smashing the walruses’ skulls. Our adventurers had capital sport, 
killing in Spitzbergen, in the summer of the year 1859, 46 walruses, 
ho a, 8 polar bears, 1 white whale, and 61 reindeer; total, 204 
ead. 

Spitzbergen, if we except the settlement of Smeerenberg, or 
Blubbers Town, has never been inhabited. Discovered in 1596 by 
William Barentz, a Dutchman, it became in the early part of the 
seventeenth century the seat of the most flourishing whale-fishery 
that ever existed. Permanent colonization was contemplated, and 
merchants offered rewards to their crews to make the perilous attempt 
to support human life there during the winter, but none could be 
ewe ed on to make the hazardous experiment. At length, “an 

inglish company hit upon the ingenious and economical idea of try- 
ing it upon some criminals who were under sentence of death in 
London ; but so terrified were they at the cheerless prospects which 
awaited them, that when the fleet was about to depart, after convey- 
ing them to this region of north-east winds and early snows, they 
entreated the captain to take them back to London, and let them be 
hanged, in pursuance of their original sentence.” A similarly un- 
favourable impression of the 8 iaakengen climate seems to have been 
entertained by at least one of Mr. Lamont’s crew. One day some of 
the sailors were heard discussing the respective merits of hot and 
cold countries, and in answer to the remark that although “ neither 
rum nor tobacco grew in Spitzbergen, still the continual ‘blow out” 
of fat reindeer might be considered a point in its favour, the dissen- 
tient replied, ‘Wall, Bob, all I can say is, that I would a deuced 
sight rather go to the West Indies and be hanged there, than die a 
natural death in this here country.’ ” 

Hard and dangerous as is the life of the Spitzbergen walrus-hunters, 
the hides, the ivory, and the oil are a rich material compensation 
for the privations and perils which these reckless and energetic 
adventurers have to encounter. Under the inducements offered by 
the merchants of Tromsoe and Hammerfest, the best seamen and 
boldest spirits of the north of Norway, “true descendants and suc- 
cessors of the gallant Vikings and Berserkiars,” are generally found 
in the Spitzbergen sealers. 

Besides his vivid account of the sports of the North, his descrip- 
tions of scenery, and record of grave or amusing incidents, Mr. La- 
mont gives us occasional notices of men and manners, or jots down 
facts of natural history that came under his own observation. Thus, 
the clannish practice among the walruses of coming to assist a calf 
in distress already mentioned, received actual illustration before his 
own eyes. It is said that this practice arises from the habit of com- 
bination to resist the attacks of the Polar bear. If tempted by 
hunger and opportunity, Bruin is so ill-advised as to snap a calf, the 
whole herd seize him, , him under water, and tear him to pieces 
with their long sharp tusks. The first bear Mr. Lamont secured 
was found itbantiien in alow, black, rocky island; multitudes of 
gulls, fulmars, eider-ducks, and aleas being “in a state of great per- 
turbation at Bruin’s oological researches.”’ A strange prejudice pre- 
vails among the people in most parts of Norway. they never allude 
to a bear by his name, but adopt some appropriate eupheucism, as, 
“old Eric,” or “the party in the brown jacket,” or “the old gentle- 
man in the fur cloak,” on the same principle, we suppose, on which 
our ancestors avoided directly speaking of the fairies, or on which 
the old Greeks called the Furies Eumenides, or well-meaning 
persons. 

There are mauy passages on climate, geography, geology, and 
other cognate subjects in Mr. Lamont’s briskly written and racy vo- 
lume, on which we would willingly comment, but we must limit our- 
selves to one or two points only. We have long understood, to use 
the words of a splendid expositor in science and philosophy, “ that 
the vast tracts of snow which are reddened in a single night owe 
their colour to the marvellous rapidity in reproduction of a minute 
plant (Protococcus nivalis).” Mr. Lamont, however, who is certainly 
a man with eyes in his head, and the gift to use them, states “ that 
all the red snow which bas come under his observation has been 
= caused by the colouring matter contained in the droppings of 
millions of little ants,” and, while allowing that minute reddish 
fungi afterwards grow on the droppings, expresses his total disbelief 
in fungi growing on the snow per se. We neither accept nor reject 
Mr. Lamont’s explanation, but in our zeal for communicating facts 
wn or thought to be observed, we take pleasure in reporting 

s. 

One more report takes us “into the deep waters of controversy at 
once,” or, rather, takes our author there, for we have no intention 
of defending any hypothesis. It is our part to record hypotheses, 
and to adduce the facts that make for or against them. Mr. Lamont 
then, after an attentive study of the Arctic animals, declares himself 
favourably inclined to “the theory of progressive development, firs: 





suggested by the illustrious Lamarck, and since so ably expounded 
and defended, under somewhat modified forms, by the author of the 
* Vestiges of Creation,’ and by Mr. Charles Darwin.” Accordingly 
the more he observes nature, and the more he reflects on the subject, 
the more he is “ convinced that Almighty God always carries out his 
intentions with regard to the animal creation, ot by ‘direct inter. 
positions’ of His will, not by ‘special fiats of creation,’ but by the 
slow and gradual agency of natural causes.” We wish we could 
exhibit the argument which Mr. Lamont employs, to show that the 
Polar bear is only a variety of the bears inhabiting Northern Europe 
Asia, and America; or the evidence which he contends we have to 
superinduce the belief that the great seal or the walrus, or some 
allied animal, now extinct, has been the progenitor of the whales and 
other cetaceans. One fact only we will cite in favour of the theory 
that creation is the result of “slow and gradual causes, and in oppo- 
sition to that of abrupt, unnatural, and uncalled for interpositions of 
the Divine will.” In a district of South Africa, not larger than Bri 
tain, says Mr. Lamont, “there are well known to exist nearly thirty 
varieties of antelopes, from the huge eland of 6 feet in height, and 
2000 Ibs. in weight, to the diminutive bluebuck of 8 lbs. or 9 Ibs, 
weight, and 12 inches high.” Now that each and all of these nume. 
rous varieties or species of antelopes were originally brought into 
being separately and distinctly, as we see them now, Mr. Lamont 
refuses to believe. He refuses to believe that one variety was 
- espe. created for this petty locality, and another for that; that 
there was a special interposition of Providence to create a variety 
about the outskirts of the desert, which should only drink water 
once in three or more days, and other varieties which should be abso- 
lute non-drinkers. 

Our author, it should perhaps be said, expresses himself inter- 
rogatively, while we have taken the liberty, without, as we conceive, 
altering his meaning, to translate his questions into affirmation. 
Modestly disclaiming the title of scientific naturalist, Mr. Lamont 
knows how to observe, and not only knows how to observe, but has 
observed. He has seen vast portions of South Africa undergoing a 
rapid desiccation, a desiccation which he thinks sufficient to account 
for the various antelope transformations; he has seen the white 
bear dive for a short distance like the walrus, that “plain and un- 
mistakable link between animals inhabiting the land and the ceta- 
ceans, or whales,” and he conceives the Polar bear to have Jecome a 
Polar bear by living on seals, and therefore supposes that the seal 
and the walrus were originated first. 

Though acknowledging that he follows Mr. Darwin in these 
remarks, Mr. Lamont ciaims for the chapter in which he vindicates 
the theory of natural selection an independent inspiration, the sub- 
stance of the chapter having been written in Spitzbergen before the 
“Origin of Species” was published. 

An appendix, containing a list of Fossils, &c., sent to the Geo- 
logical Society, and an illustrative map of the north of Scotland, 
Denmark, Norway, Spitzbergen, &c., complete a volume which we 
have found entertaining, thoughtful, and spirit-stirring. One special 
merit it has: there is no attempt at rhetoric in it. Mr. Lamont 
tells his story in a nervous, direct, intelligent, and manly way. We 
recommend every one to read his Seasons with the Sea-horses. 





GRYLL GRANGE.* 

Amone the numerous benefits which the invention of novels has con- 
ferred upon the human race, not the least is to be reckoned that of 
enabling certain men to convey their ideas to the public who would 
otherwise be considerably puzzled to devise an appropriate vehicle 
for their expression. Some persons, no doubt, feel aggrieved at the 
intrusion of one sort of literature into another; it confuses their 
minds, like having soup at the conclusion of dinner; they like novels 
to be novels, comedies to be comedies, and treatises on matters in 
general—if there must be such things—to be divided into their ap- 
propriate heads and published in the organ properly devoted to each 
species of observation. But it would be an intolerable world if we 
were obliged to conform to the boundaries of our literary depart- 
ments with the exact formality of the extracts in a “Speaker,” and 
we should lose a great deal of amusing and genial stuff simply for 
want of a place to put it in. To disfranchise a writer unless he 
could show that his work would fit into some recognized pigeon-hole, 
would be like the mistake of people who send fowls on board ship 
without a due supply of earthy matter to mix with their food. They 
lay eggs all the same, but the absence of shells causes a certain de- 
gree of inconvenience to the consumer. Much of the wit, humour, and 
learning which now find a place in fictitious literature would be re- 
absorbed into the writers’ systems, or dissipated in the melancholy 
form of “adversaria,” if some ready method did not exist of stimu- 
lating an author who has something in him by the appeal to an ex- 
tended audience, comprising those who can appreciate his more re- 
condite merits, as well as the larger class for whom his livelier faculties 
are, not unhealthfully, called into activity. 

The reappearance of the author of “ Tieadlong Hall” — a 
feeling like that with which we await a bottle of wine that we re- 
collect in its “relish fiery-new,” but which we have reason to believe 
calculated to improve by a twenty years’ sojourn in the cellar. No 
one who had read Mr. Peacock’s early novels was likely to forget that 
he had made the acquaintance of a thoroughly original writer, whose 
conceptions of character might often be crude, and his notions of 
incident forced, but whose frankness, freshness, love of letters, and 
cultivated boxhomee would make him always welcome, however far 








he might deviate from received models in the form he had chosen for 








* Gryli Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” Parker and Bourn. 
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embodying his observation of society. About a man as to whom one 
js uncertain what he will say or do next, yet certain that he will do 
nothing disagreeable or ungentlemanly, there is the charm of curiosity 
and often of real liking; and there is the absence of the one unpar- 
donable fault—dulness. 

Mr. Peacock’s “ Recollections of Shelley” showed that he had lost 
none of his former vigour and freshness, and the book before us 
roves that his other qualities have ripened in their seclusion into a 
jill-flavoured though not too rich a maturity. Mellow is the word 
which perhaps most adequately expresses the tone of thought which 
yervades Gryll Grange, and the kind of associations it awakens. 
Most readers will probably be aware that it is republished from 
Fraser, and, though it is as far as = from realizing the idea 
popularly, and justly, entertained of a “magazine story,” its first 
medium of appearance was not the less appropriate. Next to a 
thrilling romance which leaves the hero hanging over a bottomless 
pit by is eyelids at the close of each number, nothing is so good for 
magazine fiction as a story which does not pretend to be any stery at 
all, but in which one is always sure of some pleasant reading without 
the labour occasioned by the tepid intermediate class of novels, of 
recollecting their last imaginary difficulty or psychological dilemma. 
Mr. Peacock’s characters being simple, distinct, and few in number, 
cause no such trouble; and as some of them are remarkable rather 
for what they say than for what they do, and are only interesting 
while they are saying it, there could not possibly be an easier piece 
of reading. The thread of the tale is as slight as possible, and 
though every one who takes it up will be interested in seeing how it 
ends, its principal purpose seems to be that of forming a vent for the 
author’s opinion of the nineteenth century in general, and for his store 
of scholarship in particular. The events are told in a sort of textual 
narrative, and to the conversations, which are in smaller type, the 
names of the speakers are prefixed, which gives the whole story the 
aspect of a genteel comedy, with what Mr. Carlyle would call “ con- 
necting elucidations.” It is useless to appeal to magazine readers, 
possibly also to severer critics, without a love affair, and thus the 
various conversations and incidents tend to the ultimate tying of 
nine matrimonial nooses, which for so small a book would be ex- 
travagant, but that seven girls go, as auctioneers say, “in one lot.” 
Mr. Gryll is an epicurean country squire in the New Forest, 
who boasts a descent from some of the sailors of Ulysses whom 
Ciree turned into swine, and is blessed with a congenial friend 
in Dr. Opimian, the neighbouring vicar, equally devoted with him- 
self to classic lore and the cultivation of a refined taste for gastro- 
nomy. Mr. Gryll has a niece, whom he has named after Morgana, 


in the “Orlando Innamorato,” and who has rejected almost as | 


many suitors as Penelope. Dr. Opimian, in one of his country 
rambles, unearths a young gentleman named Falconer, who lives in a 
tower at the top of a hill in the middle of the forest—a sort of inno- 
cent-minded Beckford—with an excellent library in which he spends 
most of his time, a stock of equally good Madeira, and seven young, 
pretty, and accomplished housekeepers, whom he regards as his 
sisters. To avoid scandal they never move about the house except 
in pairs, and always finish the evening by performing for their 
master’s solace a hymn to Saint Catherine, whom he has adopted as 
the object of a kind of ideal worship. Through an accident which 
obliges Mr. Gryll and his daughter to stay some time at his retreat, 
this fascinating hermit is brought out and induced to join a party at 
the Grange, where the germs of an attachment between him and the 
young lady begin apparently to develop themselves. Matters, how- 
ever, are complicated by the arrival on the scene of two other persons 
—a brilliant young nobleman, Lord Curryfin, whose only steady pur- 
suit is that of occasionally delivering a lecture on fish at most of the 
coast towns, and who diversifies his leisure by taking up every pur- 
suit of the day in turn, with equal success and inconstancy—and a 
young lady, Miss Niphet, graceful as a Greek statue, but almost as 
reserved. Which of these four persons shall pair off with which forms 
the plot, or what stands in place of one. There would be no especial 
difficulty about matching the two couples in some way or other, but 
Mr. Falconer is averse to leave his poetic retreat, and does not know 
what is to become of his seven young Pleiads if he allows them to 
tum into planets. So he remains irresolute, and goes home occa- 
sionally t o refresh his taste for solitude. Lord Curryfin, on the other 
hand, is uncertain of which young lady he prefers, and as Miss Gryll 
is also wavering in her choice, while Miss Niphet is alternately at- 
tracted and repelled by the varying aspects of Lord Curryfin’s rather 
Protean character, the materials are presented for a problem of which 
it may be left to the reader’s curiosity to investigate the solution. 
The motif of the book is not a tragic one, and we therefore know we 
are safe from any harrowing up of our feelings in a manner inconsis- 
tent with the genial and comfortable spirit in which all the other 
business is carried on. ‘ You will find bream-pie,” says Dr. Opimian, 
in one of the earlier conversations, “set down as a prominent item 
of luxurious living in the indictments prepared against them [the 
mouks| at the dissolution of the monasteries. The work of destrue- 
tion was too rapid, and I fear the receipt is lost.” This sort of thing 
is evidently incompatible with blighted hopes. So, too, is the pro- 
duction of a miniature Aristophanie comedy on the subject of table- 
turning and other follies of the day, which is described as being 
written and performed with appropriate scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions in a Greek theatre built for the purpose, with a chorus of clouds, 
represented by the most charming female performers. Various trans- 
lations and poems are introduced as part of the evening’s amuse- 
ments, the former of which are so spiritedly done as to make us hope 
that Mr. Peacock will undertake to introduce us to Boiardo in a 
more extended form. 


The spirit of the book is not one of satisfaction with the nine- 
teenth century, and would please both Dr. Sewell by its satire on 
Pantopragmatic societies (i.e. “ Social. Science” and the like), and 
Mr. Ruskin by its denunciation of the rapid pace at which people 
now-a-days think it necessary to live. — years are not of 
course likely to have made Mr. Peacock, though he is still tolerant, 
less a /audator temporis acti, a temper humorously expressed in Dr. 
Opimian’s conversation with his spouse : 

“ THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

The interest attendant on any action or event is in just proportion to its 
rarity ; and, happily, quiet virtues are all around us, and obtrusive vices seldom 
cross our path. On the whole, I agree in opinion with Theseus, that there is 
more good than evil in the world. 

“MRS OPIMIAN. 
_I think, Doctor, you would not maintain any opinion if you had not an autho- 
rity two thousand years old for it. 
“THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Well, my dear, I think most opinions worth maintaining have an authority of 
about that age.” 

The same venerable authority holds “ the electric telegraph to be 
a nuisance, as disarranging chronology, and giving only the aid of 
a chapter, of which the details lost their interest before they arrived, 
the heads of another chapter having intervened to destroy it.” The 
following is also amusing, and certainly, since it describes a Scotch- 
man who is averse to argue, extremely new : 

“ LORD CURRYFIN. 

What is your opinion, Mr. MacBorrowdale ? 

“ME. MACBORROWDALE, 

I think you may just buz that bottle before you. 

“LORD CURRYFIN. 

I mean your opinion of Greek perspective ? 

“MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

Troth, I am of opinion that a bottle looks smaller at a distance than when it 
is close by, and I prefer it as a full-sized object in the foreground, 

“ LORD CURRYFIN. 

I have often wondered that a gentleman so well qualified as you are to discuss 

all subjects should so carefully avoid discussing any. 
“MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

After dinner, my lord, after dinner. I work hard all the morning at serious 
things, sometimes till I get a headache, which, however, does. not often trouble 
me. After dinner I like to crack my bottle and chirp and talk nonsense, and fit 
myself for the company of Jack of Dover. 

“ LORD CURRYFIN. 

Jack of Dover! Who was he? 

“ MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

He was aman who travelled in search of a greater fool than himself, and did 
not find him.” 

We might go on multiplying extracts, but the contents of the 
book are much too various for any adequate idea of it to be so con- 
| veyed. There is not a dull page anywhere, and the few descriptions 





|of scenery which occur are complete and picturesque without being 
| overloaded, and just in the right tone. The poems are peculiar, be- 
|eause the highest note of imaginative feeling is not struck; yet 
there is a nameless charm, resulting partly from their having an 
unusual amount of pith and substance, partly from their very high 
| finish, which is likely to make many of them favourites. The lyric 
called “ Youth and Age,” reminds us of some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
poems, but without any of the cynicism which the latter sometimes 
show on similar subjects. 

In the set manner in which the characters are presented, the 
axsthetic, epicurean tone which pervades the book, the utter improba- 
bility of the incidents, the romantic haze which is thrown round them, 
and the conspicuous position which dramatic affairs occupy, we are re- 
minded of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” more than of any other book. 
The German work is like a great, confused, half epic, half allegoric 
sketch in which there is little proportion, and no unity of impres- 
sion, if of meaning; Mr. Peacock’s is a cabinet picture, with every 
part equally elaborated, with a lower aim satisfactorily realized. The 
philosophy of things in general has never appeared in a more genial 
guise. It is not a book of which it would be worth while to criticize 
the opinions, nor would the most staunch upholder of the superiority 
of ourselves over our ancestors care to prove the author an ob- 
structive or an obscurantist. His ideas are to be enjoyed rather than 
questioned, and any one who takes up the book in such a belligerent 
spirit may be assured that he is not looking at it from the right 
point of view. We cannot get out of the nineteenth century even 
if we try, so Mr. Peacock’s antagonists, if he hss any, are safe in 
their position. But it is pleasant, sometimes, to lapse into a dream 
of other things, as one drops down to Burnham Beezhes to lose the 
roar of cab and omnibus in one’s ears. It is in some such place 
that the book should be read—not at railroad speed, or, indeed, any- 
where near a railway. There. is a time for swallowing Swindon soup, 
and there is a time for sipping Amontillado sherry. Mr. Peacock’s 
volume has an almond-like flavour, which renders it a fit concomitant 
of the latter process, aud we feel instinctively that it is under such 
circumstances that he would wish it to be taken up by those best 
able to appreciate it. 





THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE.* 

A Lone pedigree sheds no honour on a family whose blood has crept 
in knaves and villains from the Flood, and medicine has little reason 
to boast of her three-and-twenty centuries of authentic history. 
Scarcely more than four centuries out of the whole number ean be 
contemplated without amazement and shame at the moral and in- 
tellectual obliquity they display. In the earliest periods of human 
existence, instinct probably discovered a few simple remedies against 

® The History of Medicine. Comprising a Narrative of its Progress from the 
Farliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the delusions incidental to its advance 
from Empiricism to the dignity of a Science. By Edward Meryon, M.D., F.G.S., &. 
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disease, and a rude experience directed their application. It is the 
habit of some animals to resort to substances as physic, which are 
unfit to serve them as food; and “I think,” says Dr. Meryon, “it 
would require no great ingenuity to show that those diseases to which 
man in a state of nature would be most exposed, are precisely those 
in which the instinctive tastes are most developed.” From this pri- 
mitive and natural condition, medicine epee lapsed into an arti- 
ficial one, in which diseases were imputed to the anger of the gods, 
and all curative appliances were regarded as unavailing until the 
divine wrath was appeased, which could only be done through the 
mediation of the priests. These men, therefore, became the sole 
healers of the nae and they used all sorts of cunningly devised 
shows and mystic ceremonies to support their fraudulent pretensions. 
The priest-physicians in Greece were the Asclepiade, or descendants 
of Dukgien, many of whom were men of vigorous intellect ; but 
they occupied themselves rather in visionary speculations on the 
essence of things, the origin of the world, the nature of God, and 
the soul of man, than in developing a practical and useful system of 
medicine. They had a pretty shrewd knowledge of the value of 
hygienic observances, and they duly enforced them, but all the rest 
of their practice implied as abject a credulity on the part of their 
patients as now prompts educated English men and women to send 
a lock of their hair—it used to be something in a bottle—to the wise 
woman, that she may in mesmeric trance pronounce oracularly on 
the nature of their ailments. It was by one of their own fraternity, 
Hippocrates, a descendant of their common ancestor, that the system 
of the Asclepiadx was overthrown, to be revived in other forms, and 
rational medicine was splendidly inaugurated in the age of Pericles. 
To Hippocrates belongs the transcendant merit of having been the 








individuals, who achieved for medicine what the monastics effected 
for ancient classical literature : they maintained it in the condition of 
a small but continuous stream, in the midst of so much charlatanism 
that no man could talk nonsense so gross, or profess supernatural 
powers so incredible, but that the ignorance of the community would 
give credit to his assertions.” All through the dark and the middle 
ages the “stream” remained as slender as it could well be withou; 
ceasing to be continuous. Sophistical reasoning and slavish adhe. 
rence to authority suffocated rational inquiry. Astrology, alchemy 
magic, and cabalistic arts predominated; all physical phenomena 
were ascribed to occult causes; in short, as Sir John Herschel re. 
marks, “ If the logic of that gloomy period could be justly described 
as ‘the art of talking unintelligibly on matters of which we are igno. 
rant,’ its physics might, with equal truth, be summed up in a delibe. 
rate preference of ignorance to knowledge in matters of every day’s 
experience and use.” Sometimes, however, the false arts served 
indirectly to advance the true. Alchemy led the way to chemistry 
and enriched medicine with new remedies, and at least one crotchet of 
scholastic divinity may be supposed to have done something for the 
progress of anatomy ; for “the skeleton received, perhaps, an adven. 
titious attention in consequence of the popular belief that, in man, 
some one particular bone existed of an imponderable, incombustible, 
and indestructible nature, around which, as a nucleus, all other 
tissues and organs would collect and reassume their vital actions at 
the resurrection. Accordingly, every bone was tested by fire, for 
the purpose of discovering the hypothetical one.” 

hen the mental stagnation of Europe was broken by the Refor. 
mation, Ramus, Argentier, and Botal joined in freeing medicine from 
the yoke of authority and ancient prejudices. Botal, who seems to 


first to apply the inductive method to the improvement of the art | have been the prototype of Le Sage’s Dr. Sangrado, revolutionized 
he professed. His accuracy in observing and fidelity in describing | the practice of medicine by a freedom of bleeding that was quite un- 
the phenomena and progress of disease ene never been surpassed ; precedented. He bled largely and repeatedly, both young and old, 
he inveighed with great warmth against the habit of framing vague , male and female, in all diseases, whether low in type or acute. “The 
hypotheses, and made it his chief aim to draw general conclusions | young he bled freely, on account of the rapid reproduction of blood 
from well-authenticated facts ; but with all the force of his genins he | in youth ; the old, because he saw in the practice a conduciveness to 
could not wholly free himself from the common tendency of his | rejuvenescence. He bled freely in low and wasting diseases, even of 
times. He did indulge in metaphysical excursions, and he pro-|a malignant nature, because a richer and better blood was formed; 
pounded an arbitrary scheme of pathology, which, however, he had | in dysentery, because he recognized in it an affinity to inflammation 
the wisdom to set aside in practive whenever it appeared to be at | of the lungs, in which all physicians bled; in all forms of flatulency, 
variance with his observations. His followers almost down to our | because of its power to relieve obstructions; in short, he had a 
times did just the reverse; they let go the truth he taught, but | reason for bleeding in every special distemper, and when reproached 
clung to his errors with religious fidelity. Hippocrates “ regarded | for the indiscriminate routine of practice, he argued that the more 
the body as composed of the four primary elements—fire, air, earth, | water you draw from a well the purer and better is that which filters 
and water, variously combined to produce the four cardinal humours, |in. From him originated the system of bleeding in pregnancy, which 
blood, phlegm, bile, and black bile, to the equipoise of which he at-| is continued to this day.” We rather imagine that Botal was a man 
tributed health, and to the loss of such balance, disease.” This was | of happy despatch, like Van Helmont, under whose hands, as his bio- 
the famous Humoral Pathology which predominated until the be- | grapher relates, “the sick never languished long, being always killed 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and which has left its mark in so | or cured in three days.” Botal’s patients were probably more often 
many ways upon our language and literature. So also have the doc-! killed than cured; but they did not die in vain, for his practice set 
trines of his renowned editor Galen, who lived six centuries after medical men observing and thinking, so that good came of it in the 
him, and whose system reigned supreme for thirteen centuries in |end—a great consolation for his vietims, could they have foreseen 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. His knowledge of anatomy was consider-| it. The basis, and no small portion of the superstructure of scien- 
ably in advance of that of his predecessors, though it was derived | tifie surgery, was laid by Botal’s contemporary, the famous Ambroise 
chiefly from dissection of the lower animals. He cleared away one | Paré, who possessed the rare gift of seeing things as they were, and 
great obstacle to the discovery of the circulation of the blood, by | not as his preconceived notions would have them to be. Sharing the 
proving that the arteries contain blood and do not contain air, as had | common belief that gunshot wounds were, by their nature, poisonous, 
previously been supposed ; but he raised up ancther obstacle as great | he used to treat them with boiling oil; but having failed once to 
as that which he had removed. The veins were still believed to carry | apply the usual remedy, he was surprised to find that his patients 
blocd from the heart to the body, and to nourish its grosser organs, | were much the better for the omission. Thereupon, he renounced 
such as the liver and the spleen; but Galen affirmed that it could not | the ordinary practice, and from that time guushot wounds have re- 
be fit even for this function unless it imbibed some portion of that | ceived a more rational treatment. Paré was the first to revive the 
vital essence or spirit contained in the left ventricle, which exalted | practice known to the Arabians of stopping the flow of blood from 
the nature of the arterial blood, and qualified it for nourishing the | arteries by tying them. ‘The French Faculty of Medicine ridiculed 
finer organs, such as the lungs. It was necessary, then, that there | the innovation as the system of hanging life upon a thread, and de- 
should be a way by which the spirit might pass from the left ventricle | clared its preference for the use of boiling pitch which had stood the 
to the venous blood in the right; and to meet this necessity holes | test of so many centuries ; but wounded persons could not be brought 
were assumed in the partition dividing the two ventricles. ‘So! to see the force of such reasoning. Anatomy was prosecuted with 
deeply impressed,” says Mr. Lewes, “ were anatomists with reverence | great assiduity and precision of detail throughout the whole of the 
for what Galen had said, and what theory required, that they onc and | sixteenth century, and the way was cleared for Harvey’s grand dis- 
all saz the holes—which do not exist. Berenger de Carpi had, in- | covery, which he first publicly taught in 1619. 

deed, an uneasy doubt on the subject, which he naively expressed in| Having brought down the history of medicine to the period when 
the admission that the holes were only to be seen with great diffi. it was constituted as a science with the laws of nature ir its basis, 
culty; but by straining the eyes sufficiently he doubtless saw what Dr. Meryon proposes in his next volume to apply the test of biology 
Galen required him to see—as thousands daily see what they believe | to modern opinions and practices. We commend his present volume 
they ought to see.” The error was accordingly perpetuated until the | to the general as well as to the professional reader, as both instrue- 
sixteenth century, when Vesalius, the father of modern anatomy, was | tive and amusing, though it leaves much to be wished for with regard 
bold enough to use his eyes and say what he saw. |to the style in which it is composed. 

The differences in the actions of medicines arose, according to | 
Galen, from each one being to a certain degree either hot or cold, | 
or dry or moist, or consisting of minute or gross particles. The use 
of respiration was to cool the blood by means of the inspired air. On 
some points he fell into inconsistencies in consequence of his desire to 
harmonize the doctrines of Hippocrates with those of Plato and 
Aristotle. For instance, the Italian surgeons in the thirteenth cen- 
tury were divided in their opinions concerning the treatment of 








REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
In his preface to the present volume, Dr. Vaughan tells us that he 
s “endeavouring to write the kind of history of which he felt the 
want in his youth.” As we have not the pleasure of knowing Dr. 
Vaughan, except through the medium of his works, we can ouly con 
jecture how many years have elapsed since the period to which he is 
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wounds. One sect, finding in the writings of Galen that “moisture 
and relaxation of tissues are more natural than dryness and tension,” 
treated wounds with moist applications ; whilst their opponents, find- 
ing in another part of the same author that “dryness approaches 
more nearly to the natural state than moisture,” employed desiccating 
remedies. Galen, we see, was an intrepid theorymonger, and what 
with faculties, spirits, occult qualities, and so forth, he never was at 
a loss how to account for any phenomena. 

After the death of Galen medicine ceased to make progress. 
Amidst the Gothic invasions the medical sects “dwindled down to 





referring. We shall probably, however, be within the mark if we 
assume that some thirty years would be required to stretch across 
the interval. And if so, then we should think it must be clear to 
Dr. Vaughan himself that although a work such as this might have 
been wanted at the beginning of that period, it is by no means equally 
wanted at the present day. In the generation which has passed 
away since George 1V. was king, the field of history which Dr. 
Vaughan here traverses has been excavated by numerous and compe- 





* Revolutions in English History, Vy Dr. Vaughan. Vol. Il.; “ Revolutions in 
Religion.” Parker and Bourn. 
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jrers. Before the appearance of such men as Hallam, 
Froude, and, though last not least, Mr. Sanford, the —_ 
Now, 


tent inqu 
eyo us would have been both original and profound. 
; it can ¢ 
ver et an interesting summary of their conclusions, aided 
by a tolerably impartial effort to hold the balance between them. 
That such is an honourable and useful employment for the leisure 
Age should be the last to deny; and we gladly testify to the 
sobriety of judgment and comparative gentleness of tone which the 
volume displays, and which are eminently becoming to every man 
who has reached the autumn of his days. gis 
classic, or even a valuable text book, the work can never be. For it 
wants the freshness necessary to the first, and the succinctness and 
simplicity which are no less indispensable to the second. : 
The title indeed of the present volume had led us to form other 
anticipations. “ English Revolutions in Religion” is certainly a 
subject upon which an original book, and avery good book, might be 
written. But then it would have to be written froma philosophical 


joint of view ; because, of course, the mere narrative of the great 


religious changes of the sixteenth century has been done over. and 
over again. ‘The social causes which underlay this great national 
convulsion have been glanced at by other writers, but have never 
been fairly worked out. It was not merely that the great develop- 
ment of trade and commerce which followed on the cessation of the 
Wars of the Roses widened the horizon of English thought, and pre- 
pared the minds of Englishmen for the reception of new opinions, | 
it made them at once a more laborious and a less imaginative people : 


laim little merit beyond that of being a careful and, | 


h “ Providence has given” Dr. Vaughan in the autumn of | 


But a great English | 


good reasons of state for his sensuality. Who is to decide the exact 
ee of motives? Neither alone, perhaps, will entirely explain 
iis conduct. We think it may be fairly said that he would not have 
divorced Catherine had he not really felt the force of the conscien- 
tious seruple. But it is also to be believed that he would never 
have quarrelled with the Pope had he not desired Anne Boleyn. And 
this, in effect, is pretty much what Dr. Vaughan does say. What 
he most severely condemns in the character of Henry is his want of 
feeling and delicacy. And here we perfectly agree with him : 

He now avowed his intention to raise Anne Boleyn to the place of queen. 
Orders were given to prepare apartments for her residence at Greenwich. Ca- 
therine and Anne were thus placed under the same roof, and had their respective 
following as in the sight of each other. The coarse cruelty of this proceeding 

needs nocomment. The king in proposing such an arrangement, and Anne in 
| accepting it, were alike at fault.” 

' And so again of poor Anne Boleyn in her turn. “ Even if Henry,” 
says Dr. Vaughan, “believed her guilty, his course towards her was 
such as might well cause humane men to blush for their manhood.” 

| The Doctor entirely believes in her innocence : 


| _ “ The indictment,” says he, “ indeed, not only attributes great crimes to Anne 
| Boleyn, but mentions circumstances and dates. She is said to have been always 
| the tempter, and the arts of seduction ascribed to her are set forth as being t 
| same in all the cases. But, in fact, this document, in place of proving her 
| guilty, furnishes decisive evidence, in our judgment, that she must have fallen by 
| afoul conspiracy. To suppose that Anne Boleyn indulged in the licentious freedoms 
with the persons of her alleged lovers, to seduce them to her pleasure, which are 
described in this indictment, and that she did all this in the presence of third 
| parties, must be to suppose her bereft of reason. In the case of the four gentle- 
men, if there were not third parties to be witnesses, there could have been no 
witnesses. The evidence, in fact, is of the sort which destroys itself by being 


| 
| 
' 


and while it left them less and less leisure for the observance of a | outrageously overdone. Persons who could credit it for a moment, must have 
complex ceremonial, it weakened the dominion of the faculty to | been prepared to credit anything. 

which that ceremonial appealed. As life became more thoroughly | He thinks that the worst of which Anne was guilty was “ want of 
practical, and the competition for subsistence increased, a graver and | dignity of demeanour proper to a queen, and of that prudent self- 
more masculine religion would inevitably supersede the gracefu _ respect which should be found in every married woman.” Mr. Froude, 
fancies and the exacting ritual of the ancient faith. In this way the | jt will be remembered, seeks to found an argument for her guilt 
name of Merry England gradually became inapplicable to our native | ypon the unanimity of her judges, consisting of twenty-seven 
land; and a very different quality grew, in the eyes of foreigners, | members of the House of Peers, men he thinks not likely to have 
to be the peculiar attribute of Englishmen. Something also is due | heen influenced by cowardice or subserviency. Dr. Vaughan seems 
to the dissolution of the feudal system in estimating the various | to attach very little importance to this sinion ; believing that the 
causes of the English Reformation. The two hierarchies were s0 | formidable power and unbending will of the king had completely 
closely interwoven with each other, that the downfal of the one must | cowed his subjects and “ paralyzed all opposition.” Mr. Froude asks, 
necessarily, if unconsciously to themselves, have weakened people’s | furthermore, what force the king had at his command to compel 
confidence in the other. The disappearance from the English | obedience to his will. To this it may be replied at once, that Hen 
counties of so many names of note, associated for centuries with the | was the arbiter of two contending factions, and possessed, in their 
ideas of order and prescriptive right, must have loosened the hold of | embittered hostility, a source of strength more potent than any 
these ideas upon the popular mind. And the destruction of the great standing army. If it be asked, Why, therefore, was it necessary for 
monasteries must, we fancy, have seemed to many men only like the | Edward VI. to have his “ gendarmerie,” and Mary I. her guards ? 


completion of one great drama, of which their youth had witnessed | 
the beginning. 
Dr. Vaughan, however, confines himself almost exclusively to the 


we reply, It was simply because they were not arbiters, but ran 
themselves unmistakably at the head of one of the two parties, 
thereby forfeiting that commanding position which the policy of 





surface of affairs, and seems contented with reproducing the old story | Henry and of Elizabeth was directed to maintain. We do not, 
in a new shape, and adjusted to modern ways of thinking. But this however, wish on this occasion to reopen the controversy between 
is not our only ground of complaint. A more important one is, that | Mr. Froude and his predecessors. We shall content ourselves with 
he scarcely seems to have realized to himself what it was that he meant indicating the line which Dr. Vaughan has taken up; and we may 
to write. Most persons would suppose that “Revolutions in Religion” | add, in conclusion, that Dr. Vaughan, in speaking of Henry’s “ coarse- 
would be a treatise, from one point of view or another, upon the | ness,” is only following in the wake of Mr. Froude himself, who ad- 
English Reformation, combined, perhaps, with subsequent develop- | mits the existence of the particular element in the king’s character, 
ments. But we are quite certain that were it not for the title-page, | though he leaves us rather at a loss to exactly understand what he 


no person would make out that religion, more than anything else, 
was the subject of the author’s pen. The book is, to all intents and 
purposes, a series of essays upon England under the Tudors ; legisla- 
tion, war, society, literature, trade and commerce, all contributing 
their quota of materials to the fabric. There is really very little dif- 
ference, except in the greater brevity of detail, between this book and 
any given volume of Mr. Froude’s history. ‘here is a difference in 
style, of course, as there is a difference between Broome and Fenton’s 
books of the Odyssey and Pope’s. But lay matters and clerical, 
secular and religious, are commingled in about equal proportion, and 
with exactly the same effect upon the reader’s eye. This is a mistake 
which cannot help telling greatly to the author’s disadvantage. For 
we have to read through so much irrelevant and perfectly familiar 


matter in order to get at such views as are more particularly the | 


doctor’s own, that we conceive a distaste for the work before we have 
got half through it, and are inclined, perhaps, to do less justice to 
the author’s good points than they really deserve. 

His method, therefore, we must unqualifiedly condemn. His style 
is better, and where untainted by a craving to be effective, it is clear, 
natural, and not without some degree of power. Here and there, we 
have noticed some little grammatical slips; but they are not worth 
recording, and the only faults of style which are so, are the evident 
imitations of Lord Macaulay’s very stalest tricks. We mean the 
habit of leading up to the mention of some famous character through 
a series of descriptive sentences, each exciting the curiosity more 
strongly than the fast, till at the end of the paragraph he, as it were, 
yulls the trigger, and salutes you with a sounding proper name. Dr. 

aughan’s sketches of Tyndal, Latimer, and Thomas Cromwell, are 
done just in this style, and, we must frankly say, inspire us with 
= considerable aversion. 

he present volume is a thick oetavo of 668 pages, and compre- 
hends the whole period of our history during the dominion of the 
Tudors. The character which it presents to us of Henry VILI. is 
neither so favourable as Mr. Froude’s, nor anything like so odious as 
that of other historians. If he was a tyrant by nature, thinks Dr. 
Vaughan, he was alsoatyrant for the public good. His civil tyranny 
was the only obstacle strong enough to stave off the restoration of a 
spiritual tyranny that was far worse. If he was sensual, he had also 


, means by it. 
Upon the other cause celébre of the Tudor period, Dr. Vaugban’s 
opinion may be easily anticipated. He condemns the Queen of Seots 
root and branch. But in justice to that charming woman we must 
|observe that the doctor entirely breaks dow in one of the two 
questions he has raised; in fact, he fairly runs away from it. The 
| two points to be decided, he says, are these: first, whether Mary was 
| ay to Babington’s conspiracy ; secondly, whether, even if she were, 
lizabeth had any right to put her to death as a traitor. The first 
point our doctor settles very much to his own satisfaction, in favour 
of Mary’s guilt; and we are not going to disturb his convictions. 
But the discussion of the second one he. backs out of, and, we think, 
{with very good policy, as it might task a much stronger contro- 
versialist than our worthy author to establish ¢ha¢ point. 

On the settlement of the English Church—the third point of 
interest in his subject—the doctor has more than one notable obser- 
vation, and, in fact, shows to more advantage than in any other part 
ef his work. He brings out more clearly than we think has yet been 
done the extent of the Puritan disaffection which existed under 
Elizabeth, and shows that the rebellious spirit of the seventeenth 
century was by no meaus the creation of the Stuarts. He also brings 
home to us, more pointedly than other authors have done, how that 
in the rivalry of scurrilous abuse which has distinguished party war- 
fare for three centuries, the Puritans were the aggressors. He also 
maintains—though here we think with less reason—that they had the 
majority on their side. His authorities for this statement are—firstly, 
Mr. Hallam, and, secondly, the Jesuit Parsons. But Mr. Hallam 
only says that in the earlier days of Queen Elizabeth the majority of 
Jearned ecclesiastics belonged to the more Protestant party. 
this, we think, is not to be wondered at, for there is always a natural 
tendency in all very superior minds towards creative activity, which 
is only checked by experience; and in the early days of Elizabeth 
men had not yet come to see in what quarter the security and stability 
of the Church of England really lay. Moreover, the opinions of a 
learned few among the dignitaries and prelates of the Church is at 
no time any reliable proof of the opinions still held by the masses. 
In the second place, the opizuon of the Jesuit Parsons is, it is to be 
observed, exactly in accordance with the game invariably played by 
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Romanists in England; namely, a ay ema of the “Church 
Party,” on the very intelligible ground that they are more dangerous 
opponents than any others, as offering the people, in a purer and 
more Scriptural shape, what alone they, the Papists, have to offer in 
a corrupt and commentitious one. Neither of these two witnesses, 
therefore, avail the good doctor much, while on the other hand are 
to be set the force of immemorial traditions behind the period in 
question, and of continuous reverence and respect for a good three 
centuries after it. 





REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Mertz D’Avsiene#’s History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century has been too long before the world to — any elaborate 
report. Moreover, it is not with the original work that we have to 
deal, but with a translated digest of it; of which we need only say 
that it seems to be fairly done, and reads pleasantly and idiomatically 
enough. In drawing up this epitome, Mr. Gill has endeavoured both 
to bring out the facts of the Reformation, and to incorporate with the 
narrative the substance of D’ Aubigné’s remarks and illustrations. Thus, 
in addition to a sort of running commentary, we find some of the lead- 
ing events of the great Protestant revolution recorded, and many of 
the principal actors in it portrayed, in the picturesque, vivid, and 
informing s ot this useful condensation. An exhaustive account 
of the Reformation, however, will not be found in it any more than 
in the original history from which it is taken. The reader will seek 
in vain among its chapters for any narrative of the national move- 
ment in England under Henry VIIL, or of the religious reform in 
Scotland presided over by Johu Knox. Even the story of the great 
hero of the Genevese Independence is untold in this volume. It 
closes with an anticipation of the glorious career awaiting the Gospel, 
in an ancient city situated in a broad and extensive valley “on the 
borders of Lake Leman, where the Rhéne, pure and blue as heaven, 
rolls forth its sparkling waters;” and announcing that “ God was 
about to make Geneva—the scene of Calvin’s labours—a beacon of 
the Church, and a bulwark of Christianity,” it leaves us in an ex- 
pectant mood, and with a feeling of disappointment. 

Our objection to M. D’Aubigné’s view of the Reformation is its 

hilosophical izcompleteness. By men educated in the schoolroom of 
Reunites accustomed to wear the strait-waistcoat of what they 
consider orthodox opinion, and to think in a ready-made groove of 
punctual, trim, and safe theory, no such incom )leteness as we detect 
will be acknowledged. Their interpretation of Protestantism is more 
or less in unison with that of D’Aubigné. They neither rightly under- 
stand the origin and progress of that momentous event which we 
call the Protestant Reformation, nor do they rightly comprehend the 
good or the evil in the institutions secular and spiritual of the middle 
s. M. D’Aubigné himself distinguishes, it is true, between the 
history of Protestantism and the history of the Reformation ; but 
we are by no means convinced that this distinction implies any 
philosophical appreciation of the subject. At any rate he wishes to 
restrict its consideration within certain limits, to examine it through 
a dogmatic telescope, and describe it, as it appeared to his vision, 
after its passage through a by no means colourless medium. We 
are bound, however, to say that the precise significance of the dis- 
tinction is not clear to us; and if by the history of Protestantism, 
M. D’Aubigné means what we mean by the history of the Protestant 
Reformation, he has fairly forewarned us not to expect a philosophical 
treatment of his great argument, and in this case we have no 
right to complain. We incline to think that this is what he 
really did mean. We incline to believe that he wished to survey the 
revolution that awakened the sixteenth century into terrific energy, 
from a merely pulpif point of view. So understood, his work is not 
ill done. The preacher supersedes the philosopher; and since he 
roclaims his intention of doing so, he tells us what we are to look 
or in his predications, and if we look for something that he never 
intended to be there, the fault surely lies with ourselves. 

In the second chapter of Mr. Gill’s Digest we are told “that for 
ages a universal cry had been calling for reform in the Church, and 
every human power had attempted it. But God alone was able to 
effect it.” There is truth in this proposition, but it is much too 
vague; and as we might expect, the author goes off into the resist- 
ance of the Hohenstaufen princes to the Papacy, and to the anta- 

nist proclamation of certain dogmas (not, however, without mean- 
ing) by the Mystics and Waldenses. ‘That the spiritual system of 
the Middle Ages was imperfect and oppressive, is not for a moment 
to be doubted; but that it was the only system appropriate to the 
wants and capacities of men, the only system that could countervail 
the tyranny and brutality inherent in the barbarous “ nationalities” 
and illiterate aud often ferocious feudalism of those times, is also 
as little to be doubted. The old Catholicism, in truth, disci- 
plined, educated, and developed the west of Europe. It was one of 
the great phases of European faith; it was one of the forms of 
European life ; it was one of the moulds of European speculation. 
But it was the product of periods necessarily imperfect ; and as such 
was destined to pass away before a nobler faith, a purer life, a bolder 
speculation. When Catholicism, to use a cant phrase of the day, 
had completed its mission, it began to decline. In the fourteenth 
century the power of the popes was the object of kingly aggression. 
The attempt of Boniface til I. to establish an absolute dominion, at 
the very moment when, as a great thinker has remarked, Catholicism 
had shown itself incompetent to direct the intellectual movement, 
resulted in the strong reaction of Philippe-le-Bel. The Reform 
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movement began in Italy, with Petrarch and Dante, a fact to which 
D’Aubigné rightly directs our attention. In England, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, Wycliffe seid inst the 
Pope, and we know something of the depth and breadth of thas 
appeal. The revival of letters was a splendid preliminary of the 
Reformation ; and the scientific tendencies of the human mind were 
already obscurely felt and dimly recognized. The Reformation, th 
was a consequence of the general social advancement. Catholicism, 
on the one hand, had abdicated its functions and was found Wanting ; 
and Protestantism, on the other, became the more or less imperfect 
expression of the new wants, feelings, and powers which the pro. 
gress of mankind had called into active and energetic existence. 

We are far from saying that the old Reformers aimed only at nega. 
tions. To reconstitute was, no doubt, their object, as a sort of pro. 
visional reconstitution has been the result of their efforts. But Pro. 
testantism was, from one point of view, what its name implies, and 
what it has been truly called, “a methodical protest against the in- 
tellectual bases of the old social order.” It protested against the 
power of the popes, under the kings; it protested, later, against 
national subjugation to the See of Rome; - eyy against the 
hierarchy, against the sacramental system, and, in its ultimate and 
extreme phase, against the dogmatic system. Protestantism was a 
revolt of the human mind, perfectly justifiable—a revolution, which 
was expressed in certain formularies, cast into the moulds of 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, and even Puritanism, but 
which was something more comprehensive, if less definite, than them 
all. 

For Protestantism, in its tendencies and its results, is not to be 
gauged and measured by Protestant opinions so called. — Protes- 
tautism means pre-eminently mental emancipation—freedom of intel- 
lect and freedom of conscience. Within certain narrow limits, too, 
it meant this with the Reformers of the sixteenth century. It up. 
held liberty of thought as against the Pope; it proclaimed freedom 
of conscience as against Rome; but there it stopped. When Calvin 
burned Servetus, the collective Protestantism of his day approved, 
Even Cranmer was ready with his bill of pains and penalties against 
heresy, the stake included. Toleration of dogma that was not their 
dogma was omitted from the programme of the early Reformers, 
But they were among the men who “ builded greater than they 
knew.” They familiarized the mind with the sentiment and doctrine 
of private judgment, in however mutilated a form; they conquered 
our birthright for us, though they refused to put us m entire posses- 
sion of it ; they entered into the castle of the giant, and bound him, 
and manacled his satellites; and if they left the castle standing and 
the inmates plotting, they have, at least, shown us how we may com- 
plete the work which they so gloriously commenced. 

But the Reformation implies more than the assertion of human 
liberty. It has its moral as well as its intellectual aspect. If the 
want of freedom was a paramount want of the sixteenth century, the 
want of moral purification was also profoundly felt. In this sense 
Protestantism was a return of the heart as well as of the head “to 
Truth and Reality in opposition to Falsehood and Semblance :” it 
was not only a protest against a manufactured salvation, but it wasa 
demand for spiritual growth and improvement. We must not allow 
this impulse towards a sincere and genuine goodness to be disguised 
under any Lutheran or Calvinistic symbol whatever. Justification 
by faith is susceptible of a large and noble interpretation, but if we 
harden it into dogma we shall scarcely see what was one great aim of 
the Protestant Reformation—the life of Truthfulness, Justice, and 
Reality, which it demanded. D’Aubigné not inappropriately calls 
John Hiiss the Bohemian martyr, the John the Baptist of the Re- 
formation, as foreseeing and preparing this majestic crisis. Yet it was 
the scandalous vices of the clergy rather than the errors of the Church 
that he attacked. When Tetzel sold salvation by a sort of public 
auction, Luther was horror-struck. The people who came to confess 
to him showed him their letters of indulgence, and told him they did 
not choose to abandon their sins. The pious monk replied that he 
cared nothing for their bits of paper, and declared that, as they would 
not promise to change their ae, he would not give them absolu- 
tion. It was thus with Calvin, with Knox, and with Cromwell. To 
make men free (though not without restrictions), was only one end 
with the Reformers ; to make men true, upright, sincere, to establish 
a divine kingdom upon earth, and to teach loyalty to what is highest 
and holiest, was a second end. That they often sought to accom- 
plish this purpose in a narrow spirit and by tyrannical interference 
Is ondudetie. But perhaps the times admitted only of this mode ot 
reformation. Religious compression, though in itself not desirable, 
is yet, in some instances, intelligible and venial ; and if a higher con- 
viction and a finer sense of personal duty and greater capacity of self- 
control enable us to dispense with the drill-sergeants of religion, we 
may rejoice to have outgrown their necessity, and yet recognize the 
value of the work done by the illustrious founders of the Reforma- 
tion. asalt 

The opinions now expressed will seem wanting to some minds in 
what is called the spiritual element. This element they will find in 
Mr. Gill’s readable digest of the French Evangelical’s history. We 
have endeayoured to state our impression of the general or aman 
significance of the great revolution of the sixteenth century. Its 
particular or dogmatic significance is brought out, in some degree at 
any rate, in the volume under review. Regarding this history of the 
Reformation as only a partially completed work, we have, perhaps, 
no right to criticize it for its want of completeness. Still, as it now 
stands, it is only a fragment of a history, and not a history itself. 
The history of Protestantism should hardly terminate before the era 
of the Westphalian compromise. Two centuries have elapsed since 
that transaction, 
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Within forry years after its origin, Protestantism, it has been 
observed, acquired its greatest European extension and then retreated. 
What was the cause of this retreat ° Why has Catholicism succeeded 
in making head against it, since the period of its first recession ? 
What, if any, are the future conquests of Protestantism ? and, above 
al!, what will be the final form of the great mental revolution which 
doctrinal Protestantism inaugurated, but which, under none of its 
sresent modifications, it shows itself very competent to direct ? Will 
the Church of England preside over the religious life of the future ; 
or will Dissent increase in our own country, till the National Esta- 
blishment become avowedly the church of the minority? —W ill there 
be a new Protestantism m Italy, or a trausformed Catholicisin ? 
These are questions which reflective men must sometimes ask them- 
selves. Where is the oracle that shall reply to the interrogators ? 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Weeds of Poesy. By G. L. F. Bombay: Printed at the Education 
Society’s Press, Byealla.—These verses appear to have been printed 
for private circulation only, Such, at least, is the only meaning we 
can attach to the figurative statement in the preface, that G. L. F. 
“casts them on the waters, not of the great sea of the world, but of 
the narrower, humbler rivulets of Friendship and Love.” _ It this be 
so, how came they into our hands? G. L. F.’s original decision was a 


wise one, and we wish he had adhered to it: for we cannot conscien- | 
tiously =e the justice of the title which, with real or mock mo- | 


desty, he has assigned to his productions. Ilowever, there may per- 
haps be some chance of future improvement, for he announces that 
“henceforth he gathers of the Rose of Sharon only.” We are very 
Jad to hear it; but we don’t in the least know what he means. 

Adulterations Detected ; or, Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Ana- 
lyst of ‘‘'The Lancet Sanitary Commission.” Second edition, Long- 
man and Co.—This work is a technical supplement to the author’s 
more popular book, entitled “ Food and its Adulterations,” and is in- 
tended to serve as a manual for analysts under the Adulteration of 
Food and Drink Act. It describes concisely and clearly the adultera- 
tions to which each particular article of consumption is subjected, and 
furnishes plain instructions, microscopical and ansiedl for their dis- 
covery. The new edition contains a verbatim copy of the act above 
wentioned, which will be useful for reference. 

The Busy Hives around Us: A variety of Trips and Visits to the 
Mine, the Workshop, and the Factory. London: James Hogg and 
Sons.—The title of this volume is quite sufficient to give an adequate 
idea of the nature of its covtents. The different departments of the 
national beehive to which the author has paid visits are various 
enough ; including the coal-mine, the cotton and woollen mill, the 
glass-works, the printing-house, the locomotive factory, and the whole- 
sale warehouse. In the account which he gives of the processes by 
which each of these branches of industry is carried on, he dwells ex- 
clusively on the marvellous character of the results produced, entirely 
declining the more arduous task of giving any kind of rational expla- 
nation of the means by which they are attained. Amusement, not 
instruction, is clearly the sole object at which he aims. ‘There is 
abundance of internal evidence that the book is the work of a hand 
which has had considerable practice in literary labour of a certain 
kind ; and it will, we think, prove to be acceptable to boys of a mode- 
rately inquiring turn of mind—a class of readers for whom it is, we 
imagine, mainly designed. 

1. Handbook of Elocution and Oratory. 2. Handbook of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy. 3. Handbook of Amusing and Instruc- 
tive Experiments.—These three volumes constitute a fresh instalment 
of the series of manuals by means of which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin propose to furnish the rising generation with a stock of 
cheap and reliable information on every conceivable branch of human 
knowledge. So laudable a design is worthy of all encouragement ; but 
we are constrained to acknowledge that the first of the handbooks 
now before us is far from being a favourable specimen of the series to 
which it belongs. It is the work of Miss Edith Heraud, an actress 
whose name may possibly be familiar to some of our readers. 


the task which she has undertaken to perform. She addresses herself 
to the lecturer, the debater, the preacher, the after-dinner orator, and 
the actor ; and proposes, within the narrow compass of one hundred 
duodecimo pages, to convey to each all the instruction necessary to 
enable him to attain to the highest eminence in his respective line ; 
and yet she wastes no inconsiderable portion of the limited space at 
her disposal in would-be humorous illustrations of the sufficiently 
obvious fact that a good speaker is better than a bad one, while there 
is but little in the rules that she actually lays down which would not 
have spontaneously suggested itself to any person of ordinary capacity 
who had ever bestowed a thought on the subject. We have always 
thought that elocution could only be taught orally, and the success of 
Miss Heraud’s attempt is not sueh as to induce us to alter our opinion 
on this point. he Handbook of Natural Philosophy is in every respect 
a better work. The information which it contains is necessarily of 
the most elementary character, but it is accurate as far as it goes, and 
is conveyed in a clear and intelligible manner, The not very novel 
collection of cheinical and electrical experiments, together with a few 
arithmetical puzzles, tricks with cards, and such-like diversions, which 
constitutes the third Handbook, will be an acceptable present to 
an ingenious boy, but scarcely deserves a place in Messrs. Cassell’s 
series, 

Sibyl and other Poems. Ty John Lyttelton. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—The prevailing impression !eft upon our mind by the perusal 
of these poems is one of disappointment. ‘There is a ring about many 
of Mr, Lyttelton’s lines which is very pleasant and attractive to the 
ear; but, as soon as we turn our attention from sound to sense, we 
find that, too often, his lines, though full of sound and fury, do, in 
reality, signify nothing. This fault can be traced more or less distinctly 
throughout aii his poems ; but it is especially perceptible in that which, 
by virtue of its superior length and pretensions, gives its title to the 


volume. The following, for instance, are “prave ’orts” enough, but 
have they any real meanmg ?— 
“In her large brilliant eyes 
I first drank beauty, and my soul was stirr’d 
And rippled in their glance, until it gleamed 
As ocean pierced by starlight, and gave forth 
Such songs as to those far and cold-eyed stars 
The surges sing at midnight.” 
Mr. Lyttelton has studied, with considerable success, the way of saying 
things ; he must now occupy himself in endeavouring to find somethi 
to say. If he can succeed in supplying this want out of his own brain, 
he may, we think, take a more than respectable place among the minor 
oets of the day ; but if not, we advise him to give up verse-writing, 
1 we are inclined to agree with the Lady Sibyl's opinion that any- 
thing 1s 





“a better trade 
Than versifying other people's thoughts.” 

The French Treaty and Tariff of 1860. Edited by H. Reader Lack, 
Esq., Secretary to the British Commissioners for Promoting the French 
Treaty. London and New York: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.—This 
volume is intended for the use of those mercantile classes to whom it 





succeeded in the very difficult task of writing a 


i : 1 L This | failed 
lady appears to be scarcely sufficiently conscious of the dilficulty of | jyanne 


is a matter of vital importance to be thoroughly familiar with the rate 
of duty at which various articles of commerce are now admitted into 
France. It contains, besides a brief sketch of the condition of our 
| commercial relations with France from 1786 to the present time, a 

textual reprint of the Commercial Treaty of last year, together with 
all the supplementary articles and conventions by which that treaty 
| has since been modified or enlarged, as well as a collection of statistical 
| tables, and explanatory notes. The editor has performed his task well 
and carefully, and his work will find a place in every counting-house 
as a very useful, if not an absolutely indispensable, book of reference. 

Reform of the Laws relating to Bankruptcy and Insolvency. A Second 
Letter to Sir Richard Bethell, Knt., M.P., her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. By Bennet Hoskyns Abrahall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 
and a Registrar of the Court of Bankruptey, London. London: 
V. and R. Stevens and Sons.—In this pamphlet Mr. Abrahall is goc 
enough to pat the Attorney-General on the back, and assure him that 
he, for one, thinks his Bankruptcy Bill a very admirable and well-con- 
sidered measure. He goes through the main points of the proposed 
reform, and signifies his more or less unqualified approbation of each. 
Since Mr. Abrahall is of opinion that our existing system of bankruptey 
laws requires, not total reconstruction, but only partial and judicious 
reform, it is not improbable that the suecess of the measure which is 
now rapidly passing through the House of Commons will be a source 
of more unmixed satisfaction to him than it will be to Sir Richard 
Bethell himself. 

Home Ballads and Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields; London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Mr. 
Whittier is already well known to the British public as one of the 
most musical and graceful of American poets. The present volume 
will not tend to diminish the reputation which he has already acquired. 
Take, for instance, the following illustration of “the sweet uses of 
adversity— 

“ That o'er the crucible of pain 
Watches the tender eye of love, 
The slow transmuting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold above.” 
There is vigour, too, in these lines, which form part of a poem sug- 
gested by a print of Ary Scheffer’s “ Christus Consolator,” Ame- 
ricanised by the omission of the black man : 
“ And, ever while the spiritual mill goes round, 
Between the upper and the nether stones, 
Unseen, unheard, the wretched bondman groans, 
And urges his vain plea, prayer-smothered, anthem-drowned.” 
The piece entitled “The Gift of Tritemius” shows that Mr. Whittier 
admires, and has endeavoured to imitate, Leigh Hunt’s inimitable 
“ Abou ben Adhem.” 

Hannibal: a Drama in Two Parts. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum, Mr. Henry Taylor has signally 
i drama not designed 
for, the stage: the anonymous author of Hannital has as signally 
i The subject which he has selected is a good one, but the 
ner in which he has treated it is vapid and common-place to the 
last degree. What can be said for a heroine of whose conversation 
with her lover the following is a fair sample : 

« Sophonisba. You speak most gloomily. And do you, then, 
Wholly despair of our affairs in Spain? 
Masanissa. To you, a woman living here at ease, 
’Tis vain to speak of war’s perplexities 
And changes. You could never understand them, 
Soph. . ° ° ° ° 
Oh, Masanissa, you are changed, most changed ! 
The ambition growing in your soul so fast 
Will swallow up your love. Too true I feel it, 
Our days of clildhood are for ever over. 
Mas. : é ‘ - Take comfort; 
For if Hamilcar’s sons but do their part, 
The war will soon be over. Fare thee well 





Till then, and then no more, my Sophonisba! { Exit. 
Soph. The history of my life is over now; 

Whatever may become of me, ‘tis over. 

The arrow has struck home into my heart, 

And when I pluck it from me I shall die. [ Exit.” 


Introduction to the Pentateuch : an Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, 
into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
By the Rev. Donald Macdonald, M.A., Author of “Creation onl the 
Fall. Edinburgh: T. and ‘Tf. Clark.—Mr. Macdonald is an uncom- 
promising advocate of the authenticity, genuineness, and full inspira- 
tions of the five books whose authorslup is commonly attributed to 
Moses. At the present time, when there is a strong and increasing 
tendency to extend to the Scriptures the application of the ordinary 
rules of historical aud philological criticism, those, he says, who hold 
the Bible to be a sacred book, must be on the alert ; and since, in his 
opinion, none of the works which have hitherto appeared on his side of 
the question are entirely adequate to meet the present crisis, he proposes 
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to supply the deficiency by means of the two bulky volumes which are 
* now before us. There is no doubt that Mr. Macdonald has, upon the 
whole, done his work well and conscientiously, or that he shows an 
intimate acquaintance with and a thorough devotion to his subject. 
Nor, on the other hand, can it be denied that his answers to many of 
the objections which have been urged against the Pentateuch are far 
from being so conclusive as he conceives them to be. His observa- 
tions on the non-existence of any material discrepancy between the 
Mosaic and scientific accounts of the Creation are particularly vague 
and feeble; and in the sections in which he treats of the allusions to a 





| but it is a matter of sincere congratulation that he is, as far as we know 

| tle only person who has conceived the idea of “giving to this pathetic 

story a longer existence by recording it—I wish I could say, embalmin 

it—in verse.” We fear that Miss Trollope’s prose will gain nothing by 

being twisted into such verse as this : 

** Absolv’d and weary sleep him took 

Into her quiet haven, 

| Until the thundering guard-house clock f 
Awoke him, striking seven.” 

Mr. Haughton is quite at liberty to employ his leisure time in distort; 

| good prose into bad rhyme; but we earnestly advise him for the future 





future state, and the objections which have been raised to certain re- | not to submit the results of his labour to public criticism. 


presentations of the Divine character, in the Pentateuch, there is a 


great deal of what, if it were applied to any other subject, not even | 


himself could fail to recognize as special pleading of the flimsiest and 
most unsatisfactory description. But the worst fault that we have to | 
find with Mr. Macdonald 1s one which, unfortunately, he shares with 
nearly all disputants on his side of the question, we mean that of im- 
puting to this opponents unworthy motives, without attempting to 
substantiate his insinuations by even the faintest shadow of proof. 
What right has he to assert that all those who think it right to exa- | 
mine the Scriptures by the ordinary and established rules of evidence | 
and criticism, are actuated, not by a love of truth, but by an hostility to 
the moral and religious character of the Bible, and by “an aversion to 
the holiness and righteousness which mark the character of God given 
in the Old Testament”? Surely this readiness to think evil is in 
more decided opposition to the spirit of the New Testament than any 
amount of critical examination of the Pentateuch can possibly be to 
that of the Old. Besides, it is the worst possible policy; for any 
lawyer will tell Mr. Macdonald that, for an advocate to abuse the 
opposite counsel is regarded as an infallible sigu that he is conscious 
of the weakness of his own case. 


Manual of Modern Geography: Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By | ____ 


the Rev. Alexander Mackay, A.M., F.R.G.S. Edinburgh and London: | 
Blackwood and Sons.—In the two essential points of completeness and | 
compactness, this is by far the best geographical manual with which we 
are acquainted. Mr. Mackay is fully alive to the now generally acknow- 
ledged truth that, to the student of geography, an accurate description of 
the main physical features of a country is of far more real importance than 
a mere enumeration of itstowns. Accordingly, in describing each country, 
he directs his attention primarily to its river-system ; and, since this feature 
has, in nearly all cases, been chiefly instrumental in determining the posi- 
tion of the towns, he rightly employs it as affording the best and most 
natural basis for their systematic classification. The information conveyed 
by Mr. Mackay is not confined merely to the topography of the various 
countries which he describes; but extends to their climate, geology, mine- 
ralogy, botany, ethnography, and ever to their language, literature, and 
political institutions. The brevity with which these various points are ne- 
cessarily handled, has not prevented their being treated with a completeness 
quite sufficient for the purposes of the book. Mr. Mackay’s manual fully 
deserves, and we heartily hope that it will meet with, a success commen- 
surate with the vast amount of time and labour which he must have ex- 
pended on its compilation. 

The Martyr-Boy of Pistoja, A Ballad-Poem, founded on Fact. By the 
Rev. G. D, Haughton, B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Mr. 
Haughton is not the only man who read with deep interest and indignation 
the account which appeared some months ago in the Athen@um, with the 
well-known signature “ Th. T.,” of the murder of Attilio Frosini in 1849 ; 





My Share of the World. An Autobiography. By Frances Browne. In three 
volumes. 

Business Life: the Experiences of a London Tradesman, with Practica] Advice 
and Directions for avoiding many of the Evils connected with our present 
Commercial System and State of Society. 

Consecrated Heights; or, Scenes of Higher Manifestation. By the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson, LL.D. Second edition. 

One of the Family; or, the Ladies, A Novel. Edited by Mrs. Grey. Two 
volumes. 

The Laird of Norlaw. A Scottish Story. By the Author of * Margaret Mait. 
land.” 

Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Ruth: a Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell. New edition. 

English Puritanism and its Leaders, Cromwell, Hilton, Baxter, and Bunyan, By 
John Tulloch, D.D., &c. 

The Debate between the Church and Science; or, the Ancient Hebraic Idea of the 
Six Days of Creation. With an Essay on the Literary Character of Tayler 
Lewis . 

Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. Part]. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Negative Theology: an Argument for Liturgical Revision. By Charles Girdle. 
stone, M.A. 

Our Poor Law: its Defects, and the Way to Mend Them. By Martyn J. Roberts 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. ‘ 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 26. 

Bankrupts.—W illiam David Simpson, Crayford, Kent, brickmaker—Edwin Botting, 
Brighton, grocer—John Blunsom Hutt, Cambridge, printseller—William Teale Bel. 
lingham, Gresham-street, City, auctioneer—Thomas Moore, St. Albans, Hertford. 
shire, licensed victualler—James Carey, Tunbridge-wells, Kent, boot and shoe. 














| maker—William Griffin, Rowley Regis, staffordshire, anchor maker—James West- 


bury, Gloucester, innkeeper—Francis Brotherton, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper—Joshua Barnsley, South Wingfield, Derbyshire, hay dealer—Jobn Smith 
Whittaker, Great Grimsby, Lincoinshire, cooper—Jsaac French, Manchester, cheese 
factor. 

Bankruptcy Annulled—John Mulcaster Nicholson and George Plummer, Man. 
chester, cabinet makers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Daniel Crawford, Archibald Crawford, and Andrew Craw- 
ford, Milncroft, near Glasgow, dyers—James Galt, Whiteshaw, Carluke, farmer— 
John Wight, Edinburgh, stabler and horse dealer—John Ronald and Robert Alex- 
ander Ronald, Paisley, shawl manufacturers—John Carlyle, Tundergarth, Dum- 
friesshire, sheep dealer—John Davie, Glasgow, merchant—<Archibald Macalister, 
West Clyth, near Lybster, Caithness-shire, tish-curer and farmer—Margaret Mac- 
lachlan, Lochmaddy, Inverness-shire, innkeeper. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH Ist. 

Bankrupts —Stanley James Wood, Millwall, cement manufacturer—James Fell, 
Liverpool, tea merchant—Robert Oxley, Chippenham, Wiltshire, maltster and corn 
dealer—George Roper, Bincombe, Dorsetshire, builder—John Copestake, Derby- 
shire, engineer and machinist—William Tommy Lloyd, Liangunnidor, Brecon, 
miller—John Lock, Barnsbury-grove, Islington, builder—William Smith. Hanley, 
rdshire, mercer and draper—Joseph Allcock, Iferd, Essex, miller—Carter 
dington, St. Martin’s-lane, Westminster, worsted, silk, and cotton dealer—Alfred 
Nixon, Liverpool, merchant and commission agent—Joseph Buxton, Manchester, 
drysalter and wholesale grocer—Edward Hunt, Three Crown-square, Southwark, 
hop merchant—Benjamin Cail, late of Pavilion-place, Battersea, cowkeeper, now of 
Maidenhead, land agent. 














OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. | 
MONDAY, and during the week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL; | 


Mesars. Emery, A 4 9 
ISLE OF ST, TROPEZ ; Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, | useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s. Isl, 3s., 


Miss Herbert, Miss King, and Mrs. Buckingham White. To con- | 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is, 1s, 2d., Is. Sd., Is. 4, Ls. 6d, 





elude with ENDYMION, or the Naughty Boy that cried for the | and ls, 
Moon; Miss M. Taylor, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara St, Casse, and | to any railway station or market t 
Miss Romer; Mr. Belmore and Mr. C. Young. Commence at half- | free. Sugars at market prices. 
past 7. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. eight miles of the City. 











E Y ‘HEAPEST TEAS ee : , BEM 
ae pS bh - toed Re. \ ESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL, 


shley, and Miss Kate Terry. At5 o'clock, THE | and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King Willian-street, City. Good strong 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLAS3 AND WALL PAINTING 
Eust ) 





and 4s.: rich souchong, 3s, 8d., | (Late of 24a, Cardi treet, 1 ’ 
Have removed to 
Sd. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free SLL, REGENT-STREET, W. 


Adjoiuiug the Polytechnic Institution 


(GS, W. SULVER AND ‘COMPANY, 
| . 


66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C 


own in England. A price current 
All goods carriage-tiee within 





7 ‘ ~ ’ Aa Ln a 
PYHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Directors respectfully announce that the FIRST CON 

CERT will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on MONDAY 
next, the 4th ot March. Programme :—Sinfonia in C—Mozert 
Septuor in D minor: pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins, ftute, M. 
Svendsen; oboe, M. La e; horn, M. Steglich; viola, Mr. R. 
Blugrove; violoncello, M. Pettit; and contrabasso, Mr. Rowland— 
Hummel. Overture (Alchemist) 5 r. Sinfonia in A, No. 7— 
Beethoven. Overture in C major (MS.)—Mendelssohn. Vocal per- 
formers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Susan Pyne. Conductor, Pro- 
fessor W. Sterndale Bennett. To commence at eight o'clock. Sub- 
ecription, 4 ; family tickets of not less than four, 34 guineas 
each; sin tickets, 15s.—Subscriptions received, and tickets 


issued, by Messrs. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street__ 


NJ > y > ar 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 

Ancient Art, illustrated by Diagrams and Drawings, ad- 
«reseed to the Art Teachers in Training, and Art Students, will be 
delivered in the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on 
‘Thursday afternoons, from 7th March to 25th July, at half-past 
2 o'clock, by Dr. Kinkel, F.R.G.S., formerly Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the University of Bonn. The Public are admitted on 
payment of 10s. for the course of twenty lectures. Tickets ad- 
mitting Students of Private Schools are issued, is there be room, 
at 20s, for ten persons. Tickets for a single lecture Is. To be ob- 
tained at the Stall for the sale of Catalogues in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 

vi ‘ ’ wT 
OLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE. 


tion of Holman Hunt's celebrated Picture of 


The Exhibi 
THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE, begun in | 


Jerusalem in 1854 and completed ia 1860, will reopen to the Public 
on Monday, the 4th of March, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New -street. Admission, Is. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA hes been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

















sanctioned the Medical Pr , an ly accepted 
by the , as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
wn, Headache, Gout, a Indigestion, and as a Mild 

te ituti more jally tor Ladies and 





Aperient for delica: Pp 

Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. ig hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured — the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
pay ~~ and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 

Empire. 


EALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 

I 2D.— wy 
Birmingham Institute of pocmeny re omen = _ 
if-cure for the nervous, debilitated, &c., and 
will forward the same, gratuitously, on of a stamped 
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(¢* ¥IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 
| ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'S WooD VIOLET 
| keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
| with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
| Seents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
| me-not, Jockey Club, Sauvg, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. 6d. 
| Each Bottle is stamped, BREIDENBACH, Pertumer to the 

Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, London, aua to be had of all 
| Chemists and Perfumers. 


| BATING’S PALE Cop LIVER OIL. 





character of this Oil has secured for 
f the most eminent of the medi- 
ble for lnvalids of delicate con- 
alf- pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s 6d.; 
nt Bo ttles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure 








stitutions. Sold iu Botth 
| Quarts, 4s. 6d.; or in Fiv 
at 79,5t. Paul's Churchyard. 








Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually 
cured by 
| y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
STANDING. 


Catuscross, near Stroud, Goucestershire, 
Sin—Having been troubled with asthma for several years, I 
| could find no relief from any medicine whatever, unti! I was in- 
| duced, about two years ago, to try a box of your valuable Lo- 
zenges, and found such relief from them that I am determined 
tor the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 
wiill do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 
If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 
are quite at liberty to make what use ot it you please, 
am, Sir, your mvt obliged servant, 
W. J. TRIGG. 





THOMAS KEATING, Esq. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, }s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS Ki aTING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London; and retail by all Druggists, 


P al 
OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Depression 
OF SPIRITS. — DEBILITY. — Some defect in digestion is 
generally the cause of mental depression. On rectifying the dis- 
ordered stomach the long list ot gloomy thoughts retire, and are 
ed by more hopetul and happier feelings. Holloway's Pills 
have been renowned far and wide for effecting this desirable 
change. They remove all obstructions, regulate all secretions, and 
correct depraved humours by purifying the blood and invigurating 
the stomach. Their medicinal virtues reach, relieve, and stimulate 
every organ and gland in the body, whereby the entire system is 
renovated No medicine ever before discovered acts so directly and 
beneficially upon the blood and circulation as Holloway's cele- 


| 
| INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS 
| NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
| PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARKACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 3.E 


se Tr . £ = 
| FORD S EUREKA SHIRTS 
| are made with that rigid adherence to details in manufac- 
| turing which alone can ensure a good and comfortable shirt. A 
| box of six excellent shirts for 33s. Illustrated catalogues, mode of 
self-measurement, price list, &c., post free. 
| RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, L. NDON. 


B ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 
iety, of every con- 





62, Cornhill, in gold and silver, in great v 
| struction and price, from Three to Sixty Guine " 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
and sate per post. 
| Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
6) AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
- es ie » n 7 
p" CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. 
PALMER and CO.'S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIPS, Sd. perlb , 
fi i of imy i materials, free from smell, a good 
colour, may be carried without guttering, burn longer than ordi- 
nary dips, give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private 
Families, and, indeed, for the general use of all. 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle dealers, and, wholesale, by 
— and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Lou- 
lou, B.C. 





66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. WOTHERSPUON and Co. 
46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dear Sirs, 

HAVE, as requested, to-day visited the 

Roya! Laundry, with referencé to the Advertisement of the 
Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has been used for 
many years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by 
Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's Laun- 
dry, as no other Starch isthere used, nor has been used for some 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I bave been further assured that your starch continues to give 
complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of 
samples of various starches, none of these have been found nearly 
equal in quality to the Glen 








receipt 
directed —— “ To the Secretary, Iustitute of Ana- 


brated Pi which combine the rare merits of efficiency and 
barmlessuess. 


field. 
1 am dear Sirs, your obedient seruant,—WM. BLACK. 
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S hed at the Esti 
E. MOSES AND SON 
HANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
WATTENS, HOSTER, BOOT AND rane MAKERS, 
ND GENERAL OUTFITTEK: 
FOR ALL SSES. 





Lenton Mowsens 

r of Minories and Aldgate. 

Kew { yxford-street, Corner of Hart-stro 

Corner of Tottenham-court-road, and rT 


Country Establishments eaes 
fr Dubaings. ridge-street. Bradford, orkshire. 
Thornton's rgate Sheffield. 


Any Article . to Measure at the Shortest Notice, 
N.B. Should ony article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 
h ed. 


= —o money return 
a's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
BS, "7 pamphlet on the Ready-Made © "aed System (I’ast 
and Present) gratis, on application, or post-free. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
os ‘saturday sunset, when business is resumed until 1) o'clock. 








— 


DRzss FOR JUVENILES. 


Every Description, in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 


obtained ata Moment’ '» Notice 


Knickerbocker os from a o | Spent Dress Suits from 70 
Zouave rig ” 250 
Eton e iz 0} Inverness Capes , 60 
Ryron pa 15 0 | Osborn W rappers 76 
Hussar a 18 6 | Cambridge ” 06 
Kerten ” 18 0 


E. MOSES AND SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, ye BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND sy righ 94 ieee 

on ALL CLASSE: 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Baildings, Kridge-street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Fargate, Shettield. 
RELIMINARY NOTICE. 
Extensive pepenetions are being made for the ensuin 
ei: PRING. by ” 
E. Most 38 AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, gee kS, BOOT AND naan MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITT 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Lorvdon Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Dulttings, Bridge-street. Bradford, Yorkshire. 
‘argate, Sheffield. 








JV 1LSON N’S BREECK- LOADING 


MR. THOMAS WILSON hay to val attention to his new 

BREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARBINES, which, after re- 

trial, are pronounced by the highest authorities to be the 

most simple, sate, and efficient breech-loading weapons ever in- 
juced. 


All inquiries and other communications to he addressed to 
Messrs. KAYBONE BrRorners and Cx . Broad Street, Bir- 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, and from 
whom every information as to cost and other details can be ob- 
The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the London 
and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gun Makers in 
the Kingdom, as well as through Messrs. KAYDBONE BROTHERS 
and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
N.B—All guns manufactured under 
the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked 
small crown on the Nock's Form of the barrel. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW- ROOMS They ae such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIKE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGER ‘ as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 32 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; Bronzed Fen with standards, 
Js. to SL 128.; Steel Fenders, 2. lis. to 11 ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments. from 2/. 15s. to IAL; ae *, from 
IL. 8s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOV ES, ith radiating 
hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 


varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, al 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. M4 
inch ivory-bandled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 

; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; eq sizes, from 20s. te 27s. 
dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s, to SOs. 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 58.; carvers, 

per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from Is. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


(SLOCKS, C CANDELA BR A, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some 
are objects of ~~ Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers 
of Paris, from whom William 5. Burton imports them direct. 









this patent are viewed by 
T. W., under a 











a 





Iss. Od. to 16. 16s. Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from ... 6s. Od. to 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, 
Nicke) Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chirnney “yotee Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths. Toilet Ware, Turnery. Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pric 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-R at 39, Oxf t 
W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry a 
1, Newman Mews, London. 


ia > N 7 + 
METCALF E and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSHES.—P enctating Hair Sra, Improved 
Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the a and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Rassian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at MET- 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
Oxford-street, second and third douse (West) from Holles-street 

life's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 

















TO NOBL N, GENTLEMEN, AND LITERARY MEN 


[HE ADV ERTISER, a good Penman and 


thorough Accountant, having a few hours disengaged in 
the evening, offers his services to a nobleman or gentleman 
Frivate Secretary, or to audit accounts, &c., or in any confidential 
capacity , or he would be glad of an introduction to a literary man 
requiring San Amanuensis. Address, B. T.C., care of Mr, George 
Spinney, I+, Harper-ctrest, wc, 


rv 
HE TWENTY ‘SEV ENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 1560 are now 
published. and may be had by a written or ie application to 
the Head Office, or to any of the Society's Age 
CHAKLES {NCALL, ACTUARY. 














The Mutua) Life Assurance Socie 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., >») 


7 ry 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BAN {KING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe, Approved drafts negotiated and 
sent tor collection. Every description of Banking business con- 
ducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Established 1837. 


7 
I RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Empowered by Spee Act of Parliament, 4 
Vict. cap. 9), and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(Empowered by her Majesty's Koyal Letters Patent), 1, Princes- 
street, Bank, London. 
ajor-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 


Extracts from Tables. 


























Without Profits. With Profits. 
Half ; Whole j | 
A | Prem. | Prem. A Annual td | — 
€°- | Pirst 7 remndr. ee. Prem a Pron, 
| Years. | of Life. | =. vem. 
| oo oe | 
|£ 8 0.)£ 6 Gh Yrs. [Mths.|£ 6 a4j/£ 8, dif #. d 
30 |1 19/23 6f 3 | o |2 7318 é 202 3 
@ 1 ¥9 2/218 4 3 127 61 44/0 12 4 
so [2 2 6|4 50 | 6 |2 70/1 46012 5 
6 |3 6 81613 4 9 |2 6 2\1 4 8 0 2 6 


“ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NATION AL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 


3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 








Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. cap. 43. 


1844. 





ESTALLI 
Semenness may be effected “from 501. to 10,0001. on a Bingle 


r redit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 


NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances y be effected on the NON-PaRTICIPATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers, 

ANNUITIES. 


Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded means of 
providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age aud the uncertainties of health and fortune. 









Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100/ 


WITHOUT PROF!Ts. 


Halt Premium Whole Premium 


Age. First Seven Years, After Seven Years. 
TD cvccesvecsse Ge OUD cece ~~ 2s 

Bi 12 6 

» 1 4 : 





1 . 2 
PETER ‘worn iSON, Managing Director. 


shaniaetsrascascs sent free on applicatio . 


v ATERLOO LIPE ASSURAN 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLL FERS, 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium 





Sums of money may |e deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 
application to the HEAD OFFIC E—365, Strand, London. 


- ‘QD ry + > sTIN 
‘T. GEORGE ADVANCE FUND 
ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8.W 
Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal security: 
in sums from 30/. to 10001, for any period, not exceeding five 
years, upon the following scale of repayments, for every 100. ad- 
vanced in full, including interest thereon :— 
le 








n Term. Monthly Quarterly. 
One year -- 48184... 226150 
Two years.... 4150... M50 
Three years... 3 73 w19 
Four years.... 2134 8 00 

5 


ars .... 2 Gace 1b 
For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. 


pros! ASSURANCE, AND 
solbcule BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days' notice. Three per cent. 
at call. G. HW. LAW, Manager 

Cannon-street West E.C 
D a New ont eu Lm Rew written Edition (the forty-fifth) 
Of this celebrated Treatise, with new Steel Plates, Woodcute, &c. 
is now ready. 

The object of the Work is not to maintain any particular hy- 


pothesis, but to enable every one to wi jerstand tor himself the 
7 ncerned in the fulfilment 










to prevent un- 


with the cousequn neces arising from excesses; 
necessary misapprehension from unfounded fears; and to indi 


cate, when those fears are wel! founded, the means of speedy 
relief. The work is not crowded with the technicalities of ordi- 
nary professional books, nor does it present the crudences which 
characterizes the so-called * popular works" on the subject, 


Price One Shilling, free by post for Thirteen Stamps: or in a 
Sealed Envelope, Twenty-two Stamps, either from the Publisher, 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane ; or from the Author's address, 17, 
Harley Street, Cavendiab-square, London 





SALE OF PROVISIONS, &c., AT GOSPORT. 
Admiralty, Somerset-place, 18th February, 1861. 
he Commissioners for executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do hy ive Notice, that on Thursda: the 
7th March next, at Tweive o'clock at nc 
intendent will put up to Sale in Her Majes' 
Gosport, several Lots of Provisions, and Victualling end Transport 
STORES; consisting of Salt Beef and Pork, Cooks’ Fat, Biscuit 
and Biscuit Dust, Casks, Staves, Heading, Paymasters’ implements, 
&c. &c. &c, all lying in the said Yard. 
Persons wishing to view the Lots must apply to the Superin- 
tendent for Notes of Admission for that purpose. 
rea and Cond ot Sale may be had here and at the 
and 
















nJ 

HE OTTOM AN RAILWAY F ROM 
SMYRNA TO AIDIN OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE 
SULTAN, eecee di Sony ven that the next HALF YEARLY 
Ordinary General Shareholders in this Railway will 
be held at os LONDON AVERS: Bishopsgate-street, es ou 
THURSDAY, the 98th day CH, now next wo 
o'Clock precisely, to seasiee ‘a eas of the Directors, Statemen 
of Accounts, and Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1960, and 

for the transaction of the General Business ot the Company. 
Shareholders intending to take part in the proceedings of the 
General Meeting must deposit their shate certificates at the Com- 
pany * offices at least 21 days before that on which the Meeting 

will be held. 














By order of the Board 
MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 
ny's offices : 2, St Michael's 1 Cornhill, London. 
ebruary 12, 186 


Com; 





OTOMAN. RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
FORFEITURE OF SHARES.—Notice is hereby given that 
which are in arrear after the 3ist day of 


By es OR, 
s coo Secretary. 
2, St. Michael's Moun, Cornhill, London. 
February 22, } 


all Shares, the calls on 
March next, will be forfeited. 


L ACK WOOD’ 8S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1861, No. DXLYV. Price 2a. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


The Indian Civil Service: its Rise and Fall: 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 
Lee's History of the Charch of Scotland 
Iron-clad Ships of War, and our Defences 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.—Part XIV. 
Recent Natura] History Books. 
Wilson's German Campaign of 1813. 
The China War of 1860. 

WILLIAM BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Part I. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, 


ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS 


LEADERS. 
CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER — BUNYAN. 
y JOHN TULLOCH, D.D, 

Principal and l’rofessor of Theology, St. Andrews, and 
one of Iler Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 
In crown &vo, price 78. 6d, 

Mu. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, price 6s, 6d. 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
LU FTHER—CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. 
By the same Author 
Witt Brackwoopr & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


ONSIDERATIONS ON THE HUMAN 

MIND; its Present State and Future Destina- 

tion. By RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., Ex King’s Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Medicine, in Ireland. 

“It is impossible to doubt the benevolent character 
of the writer of this book, or that it is the production 
of a deeply reflecting mind. We are compelled to 
differ from him on many points-—still we admire the 
plain and honest manner in which he avows his con- 
victions."’—Atas. 

“This is one of those books which almost tempt us 
to wish that it were possible to place some hind of re- 
straint on the publication of frivolous and wveratious 
works. Dr. Grattan is quite at liberty to believe, or 
disbelieve exactly what he pleases, but we do protest 
against his attempting to gire a reason for the faith, or 
want of faith, that is in him! For many reasons, 
silence is his best policy.” —ASpectator 

Le Manwarine, & King William- 


don: Groner 
street, M‘GLASHAN and GILL. 


strand; Dublin: 
Just published, price ce Is . New Edition, by post fourtee n 
stamps, 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man's Existence, and the various lhe- 
nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 
and Strength, and Remarks on the Treatment of Dis- 
orders incidental to Sedentary Life. 
by a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. - 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life— 
The Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion 
—The Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of 
the Affections, and the Kegulation of the Passions— 
Nervous Disorders, &c. 
39, Cornhill and all Booksellers. 








London: Mann 


No. &, GROBVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 


r 
RTIFICIAL TEETH ON A NEW 
and IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. — Mr. ESKELL'S Pa- 
TENTE D INVENTION (protected by her Majesty's Koyal Seal, 
July, 160), for a Artificial Teeth on Movable Bases by Self: 
adhesion, are fixed without springs or any fastenings, withe vut 
pain or extract restere perfect ar and 
rendering detec mpossible, and last a hfetime. “ An admirable 
contrivance tor remedying the defects of natare without requiring 
of teeth,”"—Sun, July 20. ** Willdoubtiess be extensivet, 
nised. "— Court Circular, July * Unrivalied for its utility 
and economy. —Morning Post, July 20. Consultations free. Terms 
strictly moderate.—8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street; Vid Steyne, 


























Brighton, Beuvett's hit!, Birmingham. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


{March 2, 1861, 





OTICE.—THE SIXTH EDITION OF 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

will be ready on Friday next, the Sth instant. 
London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 12s. 6d., cloth, 
NIVERSAL RESTORATION; a 
Poem, in Ten Epochs, divided into Twenty-six 

Books. By GEORGE CALVERT. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Lonomay, and Roserts. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO, &c. 
On Wednesday next will be yo in 8vo, with 
Route Map, 4 Illustrations Chromo-lithography, 
and 26 Engravings on Wood, price 12s. cloth, 
NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, 
Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Loncmay, and Roperta. 








Early in March will be published, the Second and 
Revised Edition, 8vo, cloth, price lés., 
N OBSCURE DISEASES of the 
BRAIN and DISORDERS of the MIND. By 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. 


London: Jonn W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 





BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, Frontispiece and Title. 
HE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
what it is; with all Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, 
Prognostics, and several Cures of it, with a Satirical 
Preface. A new Edition, corrected and enriched by 
Translations of the numerous Classical Extracts. 

*,* The grave Johnson has praised this work in the 
warmest terms; and the ludicrous Sterne has inter- 
‘woven many parts of it into his own popular per- 
formance: Milton did not disdain to build two of his 
finest poems on it. 

London; Witt1am Teac, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
12mo cloth, 5s., 
i\ AWE’S COMPLETE GARDENER 
for every Month in the Year; revised and im- 
proved by G. GLENNY, F.HLS,; 
ALSO, 


BERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S 
POCKET JOURNAL, revised by G. GLENNY, 
F.H.S. 18mo cloth, 2s. 
London: WitiLam Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen-strect, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s., post 8vo., 


cloth, 
HE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to light by recent research. By Thomas 
Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Engravy- 


Arrucr Hai, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


66 rHOU SHALT NOT MUZZLE 
THE MOUTH OF THE OX:” or, The 
Voluntary Churches of England in account with their 
Ministers. By CONSCIENTIA. 
London: Smumexin, Marswact, and Co., Stationers’- 
hall-court. 








MOTLEY’'S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Author's Revised Edition. 
HE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, Author of the 
“ History of the United Netherlands.” In 3 vols. post 
8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“It is a work of real historical value, the result of 
accurate criticism written in a liberal spirit, and from 
first to last deeply interesting."—Athenwum. 

“ His * History’ is a work of which any country 
might be proud.”"—/ress. 

“ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

* It abounds in new information.”—Zraminer. 

* This is a really great work."—Nonconformist. 

“One of the most important contributions to his- 
torical literature that have been made in this country.” 
—North American Review. 

London: Rovutiepce, Warne, and RovTLeper, 
Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGES ONE VOL. WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 
(Containing all the words of the 4to.) 
In royal Svo, price 16s., cloth; or 18s., half-bound in 


calf, 1300 pp. 

BSTER’S DICTIONAL.Y OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The Eighth Edition. 
Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, 
and Definition of words ; a Synopsis of words variously 
pronounced by different Orthoepists, and Walker's Key 
to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. Revised and enlarged, by 
C. A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. With the 
addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, and their Pronunciation. The new words that 
have been added amount to several thousands, and the 
ieti vy now i 27,000 words more than 
“Todd's Edition of Johnson.” The Work is hand- 
somely printed upon a tine paper, in a clear, readable 

type, in double columns. 

London: Rovuriepe#, Warne, and RoutLepce, 
Farringdon-street. 











GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. 
In the Press, and will be published early in March, in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
AVELOCK’S MARCH; with other 
National Poems and Ballads of Home. By 
GERALD MASSEY. e 


NEW WORKS 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Second Edition, enlarged, 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the 
APOSTOLIC EPISTLES, with a Table of St. Paul's 
Travels, and an Essay on the State after Death. To 
which is added, a Few Words on the Athanasian 
Creed, on Justification by Faith, and on the Ninth 
and Seventeenth Articles of the Church of England. 
By a BISHOP’S CHAPLAIN. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Now ready, demy 18mo, 3s. 6¢., t , 
ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 


ELY, D.D. 


in ENGLISH VERSE. With Preface and Notes 


ty in that University. 5s. 


BY THE REV. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, price 16s., 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


*T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr. | 
Donaldson has now reached a second and enlarged | 
edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so feli- | 
citous in its combination of logic with grammar, as to | 
form a most important contribution to the accurate , 
study of the Greek Language."—ARev. C. J. Ellicott (Pre- | 


Jace to ** Commentary on the Ephesians’). 


Second Edition, very much enlarged, price 14s., 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of 
University Students. 

The enlarged edition of the Latin Grammar has been 
prepared with the same object as the corresponding 
work on the Greek language. It is, however, especially 
designed to serve as a convenient handbook for those 
students who wish to acquire the habit of writing 
Latin; and with this view it is furnished with an Anti- 
barbarus, with a full discussion of the most important 
synonyms, and with a variety of information not gene- 
rally contained in works of this description. 


Third Edition, considerably enlarged, price 16s., 
VARRONIANUS. A Critical and Histo- 
rical Introduction to the Ethnograyhy of Ancient 
Italy, and the Philological Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 


PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the 
CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. With nu- | 
merous Facsimiles, For the use of Biblical students. | 
By F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. [Nearly ready. | 
A COMPANION to the NEW TESTA- | 

MENT. By A.C. BARRETT, M.A. [Nearly ready. | 

CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. ; 

London: Brit and Dapy. | 
NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each Part to con- 

tain Two Illustrations by J. E. Mittats, A.R.A. 








This day, Part L., price 1s., of 
ORLEY FARM; | 
A TALE. | 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Framley Parsonage,” ** Dr. Thorne," 
* Barchester Tow * &c. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Mrinats, A.R.A. 






Illustrated Library Edition of MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Illustrated with the Original Plates. 
To be published in Monthly Volumes, price Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence each. 
On March Ist was published 


PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. II. 


With 20 Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, 4s., 


THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. 


By C. W. HEATON. With numerous Illustrations, 
[This day. 





Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s., 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. F. FOSTER. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
(This day. 


Post Svo, 5s., 


PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEY- 
ING AND SKETCHING. 


By CAPTAIN DRAYSON, R.A. 


With numerous diagrams. (This day. 


Demy 8vo, 16s., with 30 illustrations by Phiz, 


ONE OF THEM. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 








Demy §vo, price Is., 


THE NATIONALITY OF SLESVIG. ; 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS GOSCH. | 





Triisner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


[This day. 


Cuarmay and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAM- | Dix ° 
BRIDGE, Dedicated by permission, to the Lord | purity are the result of a careful search into the pro. 
—- of Ely, and the Reverend the Professors of | ee and social usages of the legal profession. 


Fssaxs, AND REVIEWS—FOURTH 
CORVIL, is NOW READY. LY REVIEW, Wo 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s., 
peReonaL HISTORY OF Lorp 


‘ON. From Unpublished Papers, B 

LIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, of the inner Temple - 

‘‘ Mr. Dixon has produced a laborious and exhaustiye 
refutation of the scandals which have so bong affecteq 
Lord Bacon's fame. His book is admirably compiled 
and powerfully written; its motive and spirit must pe. 
commend it to all generous minds; and its result, in 
the complete restoration of Bacon's character, mugt 
give ita permanent and honourable place among 
national biographies." —Press. ‘i aia 





New Translation. By the Very Rev. the Dean of | , “45 lawyers, we have a peculiar feeling of interest 


in an endeavour—and what is more, a successful ep. 
deavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did not corrupt 


PSALTER (The), or PSALMS of DAVID | the fountains of justice ; and with especial force does 


| this interest assert itself during the perusal of Mr. 


Dixon’s pages, where the proofs of Bacon's judiciaj 


licitors’ Journal. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
The following Works are now completed— 


R® . GEORGE CRABBE’S LIFE 

\& AND POETICAL WORKS, with his Letters ang 

Journals, and Contemporary Notes by Scott, Heber 

Moore, Rogers, &c. Edited by HIS SON. With Portrait 

and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 7s. sewed, or 8s. 6d, cloth, 
Uniform with the above 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
with Notes by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, 
Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. With Portrait and Engravings 
royal 8vo, 9s. sewed; or 10s. 6d, in cloth. 


IT. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 
With his Letters and Journals. With Notes by Jeffery, 
Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, &. 
With Portraits, royal 8vo, 98. sewed; or 10s. 6d. in 
cloth. 


Iv. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; 
including the Tour to Wales and the Hebrides. With 
Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir W. Scott, Mackintosh, Lock- 
hart, Markland, &e. Edited by Mr. CROKER. With 
Portraits, royal 8vo, 10s. sewed; or 12s. in cloth. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 
Now ready, with many Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s., 


ICTURES OF THE CHINESE 

DRAWN BY A NATIVE ARTIST, and described 
by a FOREIGN RESIDENT (the late Archdeacon of 
Ningpo). 

“One of the quaintest and most entertaining of 
books. Sketches by « Chinese John Leech.”—£ra- 
miner. 

“The etchings of this Chinese Cruikshank will in- 





| evitably add to our knowledge of the originals.”— 


Times. 

“Full of spirit and humour. One of the most curious 
contributions that have been made lately to our know- 
ledge of Chinese life and manners.”—Guardian. 


Also lately published, post Svo, 2s. 6d., 


THE COURT OF PEKIN; Memoirs of 
FATHER RIPA, during Thirteen Years’ Residence in 
the Service of the Emperor of China. Selected and 
Translated. By FORTUNATO PRANDL. 

“ Father Ripa went to China, where he made a pro- 
tracted residence, and was much noticed by the reign- 
ing Emperor, who treated him with unusual kindness 
and condescension, and allowed him to see the interior 
of his palaces and pleasure-grounds, and obtain an 
insight into his domestic mode of life; a privilege 
which he was not slow to avail himself of.""—Sun. 

“ As interesting a work as any that has appeared, 
not excepting Borrow's Bible in Spain.” —Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Now ready, a New and Condensed Edition (5th Thou- 
sand), with Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol. post 8vo, %s., 

HE LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, 
4 D.D., late Bishop of Caicutta, and Metropolitan 
of India ; with Selections from his Letters and Journals. 
By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Rector of North 
Cray, his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain. 

“Executed with much ability and honesty; with a 
strong desire to exalt truth and to commend it, and 
brightened all over, as every biography of such a man 
should be, with a glow of affection which meets our 
own sympathies, and satisfies the cravings of our 
heart.”"—Christian Observer. 

* Bishop Wilson was one of the last of a large and 
at one time influential circle of evangelical divines 
And he was one of the greatest of them. He was a 
man of mark, a seholar of no mean pretensions, a 
theologian of considerable reading, a witness for God 
in the midst of heathen darkness, and an example of 
piety and consistency. To all who love to study a good 
man’s life and labours, this work will be most welcome 
Our best thanks are due to Mr. Bateman.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“Those who read this book—and every one may well 
do so who desires to know how a deeply sincere Chris- 
tian man should live, and a devoted missionary Bishop 
labour—will not close it without sharing in some degree 
the author's respect and affection for the man whose 
life is thus thoroughly laid open.”—Guardian. 

“Mr. Bateman has done his work. He has allowed 
the energetic bishop aa much as possible to tell his own 
story. He loves and admires his father-in-law, but 
without idolatry or blindness. The worthy Bishop’s 
undenizble faults of character and disposition are can- 
didly brought out, 2s well as his many virtues and ex- 
cellencies.” —Critic 

Joux Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS 


—_—>— 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON— 


DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS OF MODERN THEO- 
LOGY. 8vo. 
Il. 
M. DU CHAILLU—EXPLORA- 


TIONS AND ADVENTURES IN PARTS OF EQUA- 
TORIAL AFRICA never before visited, with Accounts 
of the Mawwers and Customs of the Prorte, and of 
the Chase of the Gorttia, the Nest-building Are, 
CHIMPANZEE, Crocoprie, ELerwayt, HirruroTamvs, 
&. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


II. 


AIDS TO FAITH; a Series of 
Theological Essays by Severat Writers, amongst 
whom are :— 

Rev. Proressor ELLicort, 
Rey. Prorsssok ManscL, 


Rev. Groner RAWLINsoy, 
Rev. Provost OF QUEER 's- 


IV. 
REV. PROFESSOR STANLEY— 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. With Plans. Svo. 


v. 
A. J. BERESFORD HOPE — 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 19rn CEN- 
TURY. With Ilustrations. 8vo. 


VI. 

A. W. KINGLAKE, M.P. — 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Vol. L., containing a Narrative of the Transactions 
which brought on War between Russia and the Western 
Powers. 8vo. 

Vil, 

WORKMEN’S SAVINGS: Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Review. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, Author of “Self Help,” “ Life of George 
Stephenson.” Post 8vo. 1s. 


VuUL 


AN ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF WINCHESTER— 
SALISBU RY--EX ETER--CHICHESTER—ROCHESTER 
—CANTERBURY and WELLS, With 200 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


IX. 


RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D. 
~THE ART OF MEDICINE,—ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
HEROES. With Portraits, 8vo. 


X. 

THE MESSIAH AND HIS 
KINGDOM : Taz Lirg, Surrertmes, Dearu, Resvr- 
RECTION, AND ASCENSION OF OUR BLEssep Lonp. Map, 
2 vols. Svo, 


XI, 


JOHN AUSTIN.—THE PRO- 
VINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED. 2nd 
Edition. Weing the First Part of a Series of Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, or The Philosophy of Positive Law. 
Svo. 


XII, 


DR. WM. SMITH —THE STU-| 


DENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; based 
on his large “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy.” With Plans and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9%. 


XIII. 


REV. J. R. FISHLAKE—BUTT- 
MAN'S LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer 
and Hesiod. 5th Edition. Svo. 


XIV. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA—Parr IT. 
A Latin Reading-Book, Ancient Mythology, Geography, 


Roman Antiquities, and Roman History. With Notes 
and Dictionary. By DR. WM. SMITH, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strees 


ATHENAE CANTABRIGIENSES. 


BY 
CHARLES H. COOPER, F:8.A., 


AND 
THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


This work illustrates the Biography of Notable and Eminent Men who have been Members 
of the University. The arrangement is Chronological, with a House List and Index at 
the end of each volume. The volumes published embrace the period from 1500 to 1609. 


“ We have before spoken of the lists of authorities appended to each biographical notice. However brief the 
latter, their references are always ample, in most cases most liberally extensive. notices Ives are 
not only compiled with care, evidencing a very wide research, but they are neatly written, as regards style, 
and with unusual fulness of information, considering the compression and condensation pecessary to be ob- 
served in @ work like this. To say thus much is to award great praise. These worthies have not been con- 
tent to merely follow old authorities—using these, they have made an independent examination of their state- 
ments, and judging for themselves, have detected errors which they have accordingly corrected. *** As 
—— of a ——- care — ap — biographies have been com we might cite every page ; 
yut we will especially make mention of the article * Anthony Bacon.’ It ex pages 

and yet the authorities cited amount to half a hundred.”"—Ath ie eae ts _— 


CampBripce : DEIGHTON BELL AND CO. MACMILLAN AND CO, 
Loypox : BELL AND DALDY. 











NEW STORY BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. Author of “The Scalp Hunters.” 


MORNING POST. 

“A more interesting and amusing story it would not be easy to find. All the characters are set before the 
reader with vigour. The scene is ever changing and always striking. This story would of itself make a re- 
putation for Captain Mayne Reid as a graphic and able writer.” 

OBSERVER. 

“The incidents are of a nature that could only happen in the wild region in which the scene is laid, and are 

as exciting and as fearful as the most ardent admirers of the terrible could possibly desire.” 
SPECTATOR, 

“Captain Mayne Reid not only is, but deserves to be a popular novelist. His new work is as interesting and 
exciting as any he has hitherto written. There is a dash and vigour abuut the manner in which the scemes are 
related, which carries the reader irresistibly along.” 

SUN. 

“A stirring and spirited narrative which is replete with vigour and vivacity. Few can fail to be delighted 
with its perusal. The interest and excitement of the story commence at once. From first to last it abounds 
with adventures and narratives of the most brilliant kind. Those who desire to peruse a varied and vivid 
sketch of forest life and wild adventures, cannot do better than possess themselves of this work." 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW MAGAZINE. 
With the Magazines for April will appear, in demy 8vo, price 2s, 6d, No, I. of 
a a) TYTN 
THE MUSEUM: 


A Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 





Edinburgh : JAMES GORDON, 51, Hanover-street, 
6, Charing Cross, 





ATLASES AND MAPS, 
4 ‘ ais be Py r ‘ 
| THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 
| From the Maps designed and arranged under the re agg see of the Society for the 
| Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, containing 225 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, 
including recent Geographical Discoveries, with plans of the principal Cities of the World, 
' strongly bound in half Russia, with the Maps coloured, and copious Index, price 9/. 10s, ; 


or Two Volumes, half morocco, 10/.; or without the plans of the Cities, 174 Maps, 7J. 7s. 
} 


| 
| 


In reviewing this Atlas, and the series generally, the “ Saturday Review” says (February 16, 1861) :* ‘The 
well-known and, in their way, excellent maps of the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. It forms 
a most useful and cheap collection. British Columbia is very well mapped in the Atlas now before us, 

| and the United States are given with great fulness in this series.” Then, after noticing some defects in special 
| maps, the * Saturday Review” goes on to say:—**Still, as a comprehensive Atlas, procurable at a smally cost, 
the present work is likely to retain its deserved popularity.” 


| 





Also, from the same series, 


THE FAMILY ATLAS: 


A Selection “of Eighty of the Maps, coloured, price 3/. 3s. 


THE CYCLOP_EDIAN, OR ATLAS OF 
GENERAL MAPS. 
Thirty-nine maps, coloured, price 1/. 1s.: and various selections for schools (including the 
Harrow Educational Atlases), prices from 7s. to 1/. 11s. 6d.; separate maps at 6d. each, 


plain, 9d. coloured. Detailed catalogues may be had of all Booksellers, or, gratis, from the 
Publisher. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-crosa, 3. W. as 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE & LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 








EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


This Company has attained a very high position amongst the Insurance Institutions of Great Britain. ig 
annual revenue exceeds 500,000/; its invested funds amount to 1,260,000/. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Premiums exceed 310,000/., and place it in the first class of Fire Offices ; its liberality and promptitude 
in settling claims have been established in the adjustment of enormous losses ; and its influence in determining rates 
of Premium has uniformly been given to proposals for improving the character of risks that high Premiums may 


be unnecessary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The }Reserve in this Department has been increased by the additition of upwards of £58,000 in the 
year 1860 alone. The system of Bonuses is simple, involving no possible liability of ape yoy, liberal, 


guaranteeing a more than average amount of benefit; satisfying, because known at the date of the 


nsurance, 


and therefore free from disappointment, uncertainty, and doubt. The arrangements in other respects are intended 


to render the Policies of THE LIV 


erfect 


ERPOOL AND LONDON 


securities in the hands of third parties. 


The Annual Premiums exceed 130,000/.; the accumulated reserve is £707,000. 


ANNUITIES. 


The payments by the Company exceed £19,000 per annum. 


purchasing Annuities to enable their receipt at such times and places as may be convenient, and the terms and 


rates will be found satisfactory. 


PROCRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Every facility is afforded to persons 


The following TABLE exhibits the gradual growth, during Twenty-five years, and present position of 


the Company. 



































































































i { 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND. LIFE DEPARTMENT. i | 

a l pee , een ~~ ene 22 y — Age of 

YEAR. Amount Amount Amount of Capital on || Amount | Amount | Compan 
tag vere ee age || Accumulated . | aittiedi 
—_ = of each Y ear’s || which Dividend | Senda. of | of 
miums. Losses. Dividend. was Paid. || Premium Claims. 
£ s./d. £ s./d.| £ |sidl £ js.) d.'} £ s./d. i} £ s.| d. 

1836 9970 |11! 7 1079) 4) 8) 0} 0) 0; 0 10) 0) ssi | | 4 010 0 Ist Yr. 
1837 11,986 |17 2| 5173) 0} 0 3458 15} 0 66,175 | 0) 0 1754 al 7 600 | 0 0 2nd ,, 
1838 16,540 |13)10 23,582)14 10) 3471 \17) 6) 69,437 |10) 0 2396 {13} 0) 1500 | 0) 0 srd ., 
1839 19,025 | 9) 0 10,509/12) 9} 3471 {17 6 69,437 10! 0 2345 | 5) 3) 497 | 4,0 4th ,, 
1840 20,697 [18] 2 1888] 5/ 6 3471/17] 6| 69.437 10) 0 | 2668 |18| 3 3900 | 0) 0 Sth ,, 
1841 20,682 |19)11)} 10,758)17] 3! 3380 }12) 6)| 67,612 {10} 0 | 2833 | 8) 4000 | 0) 0 6th ,, 
1842 23,805 [11] 7|} 46,520/13) 8| 3380 |12) 6 1 o!} 3162 ‘15/ 9 3699 {19 6 ith ,, 
1843 48,246] 8) 1)| 44,250/13)10 3380 12) 6 0 3277 |11) 9 600 | 0} 0)! Sth ,, 
1844 56,239 | 5 5| 14,050) 7} 8)| 11,930 /12) 6! 0 $817 | 4/5 200 | 0} © | oth ,, 
1845 50,193 | 0} 0} 4232/12] 6|| 36,730|17| 6/| 101,992 10) 0 4390 |17; 6 || 1064 | 9) 6 10th ,, 
1846 47,763 | 1) 0, 24,866/10) 7 45,270 10! 3| 186,092 10} 0 16,166 7| 5 4700 |} 0} O | With ,, 
1847 || 41,402 }14) Oj) 19,752 8{10| 36,379 | 1| 4}} 188,047 |10| 0 19,840 |11/ 5 | 15,388] 9} 0 | 12th ,, 
1848 || 35,472 /18) 1/] 8,169] 9| 8|| 33,160 |17! 6|| 188,047 |10| 0| 21,198 |12| 7 9061 /19} 4 | 15th ,, 
1849 || 36,517 |15| 4|}  18,637/14] 0|| 24.098] 5! 4/] 188,547 10] 0 | 23,505 |17| 5 || 8116 oO Wath 
1850 || 42,928] 7) 3, 7415) 1) 1))  24,834/15) 0|) 188,547 110) 0 25,467 (16) 1) 6078 |11]) 0 Mth ,, 
1851 || 54,305 |17 9 9276| 6| 1|} 34,992] 2,11|} 196,697 |10] 0 27,157 /18) 8 || 21,685 |10) 0 léth ,, 
1852 || 98,654 |14 10) 59,091) O11 35,125 15} 3]| 198,072 |10!) 0 50,799 [17,11 19,636 | 2) 6 17th 
1853 |} 113,612] 4) 6/] 42,846| 1/ 0)| 35,799| 4) 8]! 199,322 10] © 53,128 | 2} 8 || 23,160] 3) 9 | 18th ,, 
1854 |} 146,096 |15 9| 94,178}19] 9|} 38,458! 9 10/| 168,558 | 0) 6 57,113 ‘| 0 || 19,445 |19) 3 19th ,, 
1855 186,271 {16)11)| 98,559) 9} 0 41,880 |16| 0|/ 170,858 | 0) 0 63,909 |19| 5 || 27,997 |15) 0 20th ,, 
1856 222,279 |10) 6} 108,306)15/10)| 48,314 |18) 7|/ 175,008 | 0) 0 72,781 |15'10 || 28,855 | 4) 0 2ist ,, 
1857 289,251} 0 4| 165,240] 7| 6} 55,895) 2) 0 188,422 | 0) 0 101,928 |14) 1 | 46,616 |12,11 22nd ,, 
1858 || 276,058] 7] 0|} 190,372/12} 7|| 55,961] 6) O|| 188,702 | oo] ¢ 121,411 10l 9|| 53,660 11) 9 | 23rd ,, 
1859 295,414 | 8/10)) 201,885) 7)11)/ 56,153| 8) 0) 188,702 | 0) 0 | 1,025,072 | 7) 4) 127,415 [14] 9 || 84,748 112! 6 24th 
1860 || 313,725 12 7 225,832] 4 7 56,213} 8) 0 188,902 | 0! 0 | 1,070,924 | 2} 0); 131,721 |10) 6 || 76,029 | 410)|| 25th ,, 












































LONDON BOARD. 
Office,—20 & 21, Poultry. 
Cuarrwan—SIR J. MUSGROVE, Barr. 


Deputy-CHAIRMAN: 
F, HARRISON, Ese. | W.SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 


JOHN ADDIS, Esa. 

EDWARD BARNARD, Esq. 

C. S. BUTLER, Esg., M.P. 

SIR WILLIAM P. DE BATHE, Barr. 
HENRY V. EAST, Esq. 

WILLIAM EWART, Esq., M.P. 
EDWARD HUGGINS, Ese. 

JOHN LAURIE, Ese. 

ROSS D. MANGLES, Esq. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esg., M.P. 
SWINTON BOULT, Esg., Sec. to the Company. 


Resrpent Secretary: JOHN ATKINS, Esq. 
Avpitor: H. H. CANNAN, Ese. 


MEDICAL REFEREES: 
A. ANDERSON, Esg., F.R.C.S., & J. PAGET, Esg., F.R.S. 


BANKERS: 
Tusk LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 


So.icrtTors: 
Messrs. PALMER, PALMER & BULL, Beprorp-row. 


Surveror: WILLIAM THOMPSON, Ese. 


Head Office.—1, Dale-street. 
CHAIRMAN : 
GEORGE GRANT, Esa. 
Deputy-CH AIRMEN: 
CHAS. S. PARKER, Ese. | J. A. TOBIN, Ese. 


JOHN B. BRANCKER, Ese. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Ese. 
ALEXANDER H. CAMPBELL, Ese. 
WILLIAM EARLE, Ese. 

JOS. C. EWART, Esq., M.P. 
THOMAS HAIGH, Esy. 
ROBERT HIGGIN, Ese. 
GEORGE HOLT, Ese. 

HUGH HORNBY, Es. 

JOSEPH HUBBACK, Ese. 
GEORGE H. LAWRENCE, Ese. 
HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Ese. 
JOHN MARRIOTT, Ese. 
EDWARD MOON, Esy. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, Ese. 
FRANCIS SHAND, Ese. 

JOHN SWAINSON, Ese. 
Secretary: SWINTON BOULT, Ese. 
Avpitor: DANIEL JAMES, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES: 

JAS. R. W. VOSE, M.D. | THOMAS INMAN, M.D. 


BANKERS: 
BANK or LIVERPOOL. UNION BANK or LONDON. 
SoLiciTors: 
Messrs. LACE, MARSHALL, GILL, axp CLAY. 
Surveyor: JOHN STEWART, Ese. 





MANCHESTER BOARD. 
Cffice.—61, King-street, 


Cuainman: SAMUEL ASHTON, Esa. 

E. R. LANGWORTHY, Ese. 

EDWARD TOOTAL, Ese. 

JAMES, A. TURNER, Ese., M.P. 

THOMAS WRIGLEY, Ese. 

SWINTON BOULT, Esq@., Sec. to the Compans 
Resipent Secretary: ROBERT A. KENNEDY, Ese 


Mepicat Rereree: E. BLACKMORE, Ese. M.R.CS 
SCOTTISH BOARD. 
Office.—128, Ingram-street, Glasgow, 


CHAIRMAN: 
JAMES REID STEWART, Esg., GLascow. 





Deputy-CHAIRMAN : 
R. STEELE, Esg., Greenocr. 
J. CAMPBELL, Jvun., Esq., GLrascow. 
D. CRAWFORD, Ese., GreExocx. 
J. J. GRIEVE, Esq., Greevock. 
Capt. ROBT. F. SHAW STEWART. 
SWINTON BOULT, Ese., Sec. to the Company. 
RESIDENT SECRETARIES: 
D. STEWART, Esy., GLascow. 
D. R. CRAWFORD, Esq., GREENOCK. 
Mepical REFEREES: 
R. S. ORR, M.D., Giascow. 
J. F. PATON, M.D., Greevock. 


Law Aceyt: JAMES RITCHIE, Esa., GLAsGow 





For further information reference is made to the Prospectus; and persons of adequate influence in their localities, where agencies 


have not been established, are invited to apply for such appointments to the Secretaries. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


February, 1861. 


JOHN 


ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





Lonpon: Printed by ALFrep Epucyp Gattoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Becufort-buildings, Strand; .m! pudlishe? by him ct the 8 


‘srncrator™ Office, Ne. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturdey. March 2na, 1861. 
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